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THE MASSACHUSETTS ASSOCIATION OF BOARDS OF HEALTH was 
organized in Boston in March, 1890, with the following objects: the ad- 
vancement of sanitary science in the Commonwealth of Massachusetts; 
the promotion of better organization and co-operation in the local Boards of 
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speak from daily experience in Public Health offices, who, as men of science, 
are careful to be scientific and comprehensive, and who, as public officers, 
are no less careful to speak pertinently and so as to be easily intelligible to 
the layman. 

The JOURNAL, in a word, appeals to all whose interests touch the 
questions of sanitation and hygiene,—to the architect, the school-com- 
mittee-man, the manufacturer, the contractor, and, above all, to the busy 
practitioner who has no time for any reading but what is brief and to the 
point. 

The subscription price of the JOURNAL is one dollar a year, payable in 
advance. Single numbers, twenty-five cents. It is on sale at the Old 
Corner Bookstore, and at Smith & McCance’s Bookstore, 57 Bromfield 
Street, Boston. 

All communications to the Association should be addressed to the 
Secretary, EDWIN FARNHAM, M.D., City Hall, Cambridge, Mass. 

Subscriptions and all business communications should be sent directly 
to the publishers, 

SMALL, MAYNARD & COMPANY, 


6 Beacon Street, Boston. 
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JANUARY MEETING 


OF THE 


Massachusetts Association of Boards of Health. 


The January (annual) meeting of the Massachusetts Association of 
Boards of Health was held at the Parker House, Boston, on the 
afternoon of Thursday, Jan. 27, 1898. The President, Dr. H. P. 
Walcott, was in the chair. The proceedings were as follows : — 


THE PRESIDENT.— Will the Association come to order, and listen 
to the reading of the record of the last meeting? 


The record was read by the Secretary. 


THE PRESIDENT.— Is it your pleasure to accept the record as read 
to you? If so, it will stand as the record of the last meeting of this 
Association. The next business in order is the election of your 
officers. How shall we proceed thereon? 

Dr. E. A. SawverR.— Mr. President, I move that a committee of 
three be appointed by the chair to bring in a list of officers for the 
ensuing year. 


The motion was accepted and adopted. 
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THE PRESIDENT.— I will appoint as that committee Dr. Sawyer of 
Gardner, Mr. Pilsbury of Boston, and Mr. Newcomb of Salem. Will 
they please retire, and make up their list of nominations? While 
your committee is engaged in this business, will the Executive Com- 
mittee please meet at this end of the room, in order that we may 
consider a few items of business that are now on hand? I would 
also ask if any member of this Association has any additional names 
which he wishes to present for membership in the Association. If 


so, I should be glad to have them submitted at once to the Executive 
Committee. 


A brief intermission here ensued. 


THE PRESIDENT.— Will the Association come to order, and listen 
to the reading of the report of the Treasurer, Dr. Field? 


The Treasurer’s report for the year 1897 was then read by the 
Treasurer. 


TREASURER’S ANNUAL REPORT, 1897. 


RECEIPTS. 





PRMORSMOMIMEOG) Go os) sw es we eS ee Se 4. so BOE 
CCMEIOEINED 9 6 cc Ge se ye Hw we) ee Se Ow ROR SO 
ne ee ee ee ee ee a ee 
EXPENSES. 
DOIIEOBHGES. Gc 4 ss se 6 ek ee A Ss eo RBS 
Ree ire MERC Ro Gia, Soe ca awe Diets cat site. Sy 8 oe ise 45.01 
a 26.80 
ES Og) a a ee 22.50 
PMPEOEO. (cGy <4 os & we ust wok Sl tam ate we 8 2.00 
ee ee eee ee a ee eC 
Balance to 1898 573-73 
OS a er eae eee ee eee ee 





$500 of the balance is in the savings-bank, drawing interest. 
Respectfully submitted, 
JAMES B. FIELD, 7reasurer. 


Examined and approved as correctly cast and properly vouched for. 


J. ARTHUR GAGE, Auditor. 





PROCEEDINGS 3 


THE PRESIDENT.— You have heard the report of your Treasurer. 
Shall it be received and placed on file? If there be no objection, 
it will be so received and placed on file. The Executive Committee 
desires to report to the Association the names of the following 
gentlemen as proper candidates for election to membership in the 
Association : — 


CHARLES HARRINGTON, M.D. <a » « Beeston: 
GEORGE M. WHITAKER. .. . . . .. Boston. 
CO EOE. Gos Ee OS a ss ee o =, Sm 
Frep H.ScuHaake,M.D. .. . . « « Lawrence: 
GEORGE W.SMITH .... . . . . Lawrence. 
Fi, Ay CRRERY, OE cc me Ge oe ww Cie: 
FrANcIS G. CurTIS, M.D. . . . . . . West Newton. 
Be UTLEY, DEE el ws ee 6 
ROBERT BURNS. «0 « © «= « « » « Somersale, 
GEORGE WHITING. ..... . . « Somerville. 
DAvip BM. LITLE... . ws % «, « «6 SSM 
GEORGE G. HATHAWAY. .. . .. .. . Salem. 
GEORGE W. MCINTIRE ..... . . Salem. 
GrorGE A. NEWHALL ....... . Salem. 
JOHN K. WHITING .. .». . +» » = » Brookline: 


Is it your pleasure that these gentlemen be elected to membership 
in this Association? If so, you will please signify it by saying ay. 
[The vote was taken, and the President declared the above-named 
gentlemen unanimously elected.] Will you now listen to the report 
of your Committee upon Nominations? 

Dr. SAwWYER.— Mr. President, the Committee appointed to bring 
in the list of officers for the ensuing year have attended to their duty, 
and would report as follows : — 


OFFICERS, 1898. 


H. P. WOLCOTT, M.D., President. 
S. H. DurGIN, M.D., 1st Vice-Pres. S. W. ABBOTT, M.D., 2d Vice-Pres. 
E. FARNHAM, M.D., Secretary. 
J. B. FIELD, M.D., Treasurer. 
Executive Committee. 


W. P. Bowers, M.D. W. Y. Fox, M.D. G. L. ToBEy, M.D. 
N. HATHAWAY. W. H. Gove. 


THE PREsIDENT.— You have heard the report of your committee. 
What action will you take thereon? 
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It was moved that the report be accepted and adopted. 

It was moved and seconded that the further consideration of the 
Amendments to the Constitution be deferred to the next meeting. 
The motion was adopted. 


THE PRESIDENT.— The Executive Committee would further report 
that the matter brought to their attention at the last meeting by Mr. 
Brimblecom be referred to the Committee on Legislation. Is it 
your pleasure that the recommendation of the Executive Committee 
be agreed to? If so, you will signify it by saying ay. 


It was voted that the matter be thus referred. 


THE PRESIDENT.— What action will you take, gentlemen, upon 
this list of officers? [It was moved and seconded that the list be 
accepted, and the vote was taken.] The gentlemen named on this 
list have been unanimously elected, and are the officers for the 
ensuing year. 

I beg leave to thank you, gentlemen, for the honor which I have 
already enjoyed at your hands, I think, too often. I should be very 
glad, indeed, to be retired from this place, and allow any one of the 
many other gentlemen who would represent you, I am afraid, more 
ably than I can, to take my place. The next business upon your 
programme is the Further Report on Protection of Milk Supplies. 
I will call upon Professor Sedgwick. 


PROFESSOR W. T. SEDGwicK.—Mr. President and gentlemen of 
the Association and our distinguished guests, you are all aware 
that this Association has been for some time trying to formulate a set 
of rules which would look to the betterment of the milk supply of 
our larger cities and towns. As is often the case, when people under- 
take improvements, it is easier to undertake them than to carry them 
out; and that has been found so here. Nevertheless, your committee, 
after considerable hesitation and a good deal of advice freely solicited 
and sometimes freely volunteered, has arrived at certain preliminary 
conclusions. These were stated in the rough at the last meeting, 
and in the main were adopted by this Association as expressing its 
desire ; but I am sure that I am voicing the feelings of the Associa- 
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tion, as I know that I am the feelings of the committee, when I say 
that we realize fully that these rules are tentative and experimental, 
subject still to criticism and amendment. It should also be borne in 
mind that they are only suggestions and recommendations to boards 
of health, and that each board of health may, if it chooses, neglect 
them altogether, carry them out in part, or adopt them in full. 

At the last meeting certain sections were referred back to the 
committee for amendment and, if possible, improvement; and the 
committee was also instructed to inquire whether the steps already 
taken were in line with the statutory law. These things have been 
looked into, and certain results reached. Before proceeding, how- 
ever, to state precisely what the results are, I wish to repeat what has 
been said already several times as to the object of these rules. The 
object is avery simple one. It is to endeavor to bring the milk 
supply of modern cities and towns as far as is practicable up to the 
present standards of sanitary science; and in this respect, as the 
Association well knows, our ideas have changed within the last fif- 
teen or twenty years very materially. A standard which was good 
twenty years ago is inadequate to-day; and it is our duty as represen- 
tatives of the various cities and towns on the sanitary side, and as in 
a measure guardians of the public health, to endeavor to make 
action fit theory as far as is practicable, and only so far as is 
practicable. 

The one main object which the committee has had in view all 
through has been the bringing about of greater cleanness. Every- 
thing, I think, may be reduced to that. greater cleanness, because 
greater cleanness is going to mean a better sanitary condition, fresher 
milk, safer milk. With that in view everything else has been set 
aside. For example, as you will see, when I proceed to read the 
amended rules of the committee, it has not been deemed wise or 
necessary to introduce or attempt to introduce anything which is still 
seriously under debate,— such, for example as the tuberculin test, 
believing that, if we undertook to do that, in the first place, we should 
not be, perhaps, perfectly sure that all members of the Association 
would agree about the rules providing for the use of tuberculin, and, 
in the second place, that we should be trying to do something that 
we have not set out to do. What we are after is to get cleaner, 
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fresher, purer milk, and not to get milk that is beyond any of the 
modern reasonable requirements of any city or town or, as we believe, 
beyond the reasonable ability of any set of people supplying milk. 
To carry this out, we believe that all licenses for the sale of milk 
should be brought under the authority of the boards of health. The 
sale of milk is henceforward to be regarded as a sanitary matter. It 
is a matter of food supply as much as any other food, perhaps more 
than any other food, that man has; and it is believed that the boards 
of health are able to attend to that, and pronounce as to the sanitary 
condition of the milk, and not, as still is the case in some places, the 
so-called inspector of milk, not answerable to a board of health in 
any way. 

It was pointed out at the last meeting that, in undertaking to do 
this and in recommending that boards of health should license milk 
dealers, and should look after the sanitary condition of dairy farms, 
the methods of handling milk ev route and after its arrival in the city, 
there was danger of a conflict of authority between the inspector 
appointed by the mayor and aldermen and the boards of health, 
having separate authority. That fact was pointed out by Mr. Coffey, 
of Worcester; and your committee was instructed to look into the 
matter. On looking into it, they find that there is, in fact, danger of 
some such conflict. We have consulted eminent legal authority, and 
have been led to believe that there is probably the necessity in some 
cases — that is, in cases where the inspector is not already connected 
with boards of health — that there should be special legislation bring- 
ing inspectors under such authority. That is not the case in Boston, 
which has its special statute, but it is the case, I think, still in many 
cities and towns of the State; and so one recommendation of your 
committee to-day is that your Committee on Legislation should look 
into this matter, and endeavor, if possible, to secure the proper legis- 
lation, in order that boards of health, the proper and recognized 
sanitary authority, shall have power, if they choose to do so, to grant 
licenses for the sale of milk in their respective cities and towns. And, 
of course, that committee will have to act promptly, because the time 
for the admission of new business at the State House is limited. 

With regard to the other point that was raised, as to the power of 
the boards of health to make ordinances such as these, and bring 
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them in line with the ordinary ordinance-making power, there seems 
to be comparatively little doubt. It is granted that, if there is any 
conflict between boards of health and the inspector of milk, the 
power of a board of health to establish these rules governing the 
milk supply is sufficient. But, before that conflict arises, perhaps it 
would be well for the Committee on Legislation to look into it. 

There are certain verbal changes and errors in the rules as printed 
in the report, which, I believe, most of the members of the Associa- 
tion now have, as it should have been distributed to them, and I dare 
say has been. 

For instance, in Section 1 it was stated toward the end that appli- 
cation “on forms prescribed by the board, for a permit or license,” 
must be made. It was not said what board. It should be the 
“Board of Health of said city or town.” 

The same correction should be made in Section 3. ‘Local board 
of health” should be “ Board of Health of said city or town.” In 
other words, the conditions under which cows are kept should 
be made known to the local board of health of the city or town in 
which the milk is to be sold, not the local board of health in the town 
or village where the milk is produced. 

Section 4 was one which made a great deal of trouble at the last 
meeting, and your committee is not altogether sanguine that it has 
got it in good shape now; but the form in which it is presented to 
you to-day is this : — 

“ SEcTION 4. No milk shall be sold, offered for sale, or distributed 
in any city or town, unless the cows from which it is derived ’”’— that 
word is ‘delivered” in the printed form — ‘unless the cows from 
which it is derived have within one year been examined by a com- 
petent authority, and shown to the satisfaction of the Board of Health 
of said city or town to be free from diseases dangerous to the public 
health. But this shall not be construed as forbidding the sale or use 
of milk from cows not tested with tuberculin.” 

In order to prevent all possible misunderstanding, the committee 
believed that we should exclude the tuberculin test from this set of 
rules. If the Association desires to take that up later, well and 
good; but, as I have already said, the object of these rules was 
primarily to secure greater cleanness and care of the milk. It was 
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not to prevent the use of milk from non-tuberculin-tested cows; and, 
therefore, it was thought that, in order to make it perfectly clear, we 
would say so. I will reread that section, and the Association can 
then adopt it either now or later. [Section 4 was then reread. | 

Then one or two other sections were referred back, and we have 
taken the liberty of changing Section 2 of Article II. Although it 
was not referred back to us, we had no right to do so, perhaps; but, 
as now proposed, it reads as follows : — 

“SECTION 2. Milk shall be stored or regularly mixed, cooled, or 
poured from can to can only in a room not directly connected with a 
stable or stables, provided with a tight floor, and kept constantly 
neat and clean, the walls of the room being of such a nature as to 
allow easy and thorough cleansing.”” The committee felt that this 
might be too severe upon some small farmers, so they have qualified 
it as follows: “or in some room approved by the said Board of 
Health.” So that, if a man came and said that it would be a hard- 
ship for him to make a room such as is described, the committee 
thought it would be reasonable to qualify the rule as suggested,— 
that the room could be left for the approval of the Board of Health; 
and, if they should approve it, no undue hardship would be brought 
about. ‘Such room shall contain proper appliances for washing” 
—the former word was “aad sterilizing”; but, as it is felt that 
people won’t sterilize and cannot sterilize under ordinary conditions, 
it would be better to say “for washing or sterilizing ”’—‘“‘all utensils 
actually employed in the storage, sale, and distribution of milk in 
said building, and all such apparatus and utensils shall be washed 
with boiling water or sterilized by steam regularly after having been 
so used.” 

There are two versions proposed for Section 4,— one just as it is, 
and the other which amounts to leaving it just as it is; namely, 
‘*some room other than the stable, and not containing any urinal or 
privy, nor used for sleeping or other domestic purposes.”’ Beyond 
this the committee was not instructed to go, and has not gone. 

[ will simply tell you, to repeat what I have already said, that these 
rules are intended to secure, in the first place, greater care, in the 
second place, greater cleanness, in the milk supply. The committee 
felt it very undesirable to bring in any elements which would inter- 
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fere with those primary and fundamental objects. If we can secure 
this, we shall be taking a great step in advance. 

Finally, I think the committee feels that, after this matter has been 
disposed of, the Association may well address itself to the prepara- 
tion of a circular of information which may be distributed to the 
farmers and others interested in the milk supply, showing how milk 
becomes contaminated and what sanitarians regard as proper care 
of milk. It is found that there is a good deal of ignorance on that 
subject. Sanitarians are thought, on the one hand, to require many 
things they do not require; and, on the other hand, they are not 
known to require some that they do ask for. And so in this form I 
think the committee may safely leave these rules with the Association. 
Stated somewhat roughly, there is need of more legislation in order 
to prevent confusion in granting licenses; and, second, there is 
need for the preparation of a circular of information. 

I should like to say, personally, that, after thinking over this thing 
a good deal, I believe there might well go as a verbal statement from 
the Association — not to be printed with these rules, of course — the 
understanding that whatever improvement is made in the milk supply 
is to come along three lines. In the first place, from the producer, 
who should clean up, and see to it that the milk is more thoroughly 
cared for, to start with; in the second place, from the middleman or 
contractor, who should see to it that the milk is as safely and quickly 
transported and delivered to the consumer as is possible; and, in 
the third place, the consumer, whose milk supply has been based 
hitherto upon a low standard in all these matters, should do his part, 
and be prepared, if necessary, as I believe it will be necessary, to 
pay a higher price for safe, pure, and sanitary milk. I think it ought 
to be very distinctly understood by the Association and by our guests 
that in all these matters the one desire of this Association is the im- 
provement of the public health. If these rules. seem to some to bear 
hard upon some, it may be due to a misunderstanding or it is inevi- 
table on account of the growth of the science. If it is a misunder- 
standing, we might hope to clear it up; but the fundamental object 
of the whole thing must, in any case, be constantly kept in view, and 
that is to bring the present system of milk supply in Boston and in 
Massachusetts up to the very highest standard practicable, and to 
keep it in line with the best sanitary science of the day. 





Seer 
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THE PRESIDENT.— The Association has listened to the report of 
the committee. I presume that the only way in which this Associa- 
tion can intelligibly and intelligently enter upon this discussion would 
be article by article of this report, but it is simply a suggestion. 
What action will you take? Possibly, for the information of the 
Association, it will be well that all the rules should be read. If it is 
desired, we could then discuss each singly. 

PROFESSOR SEDGWICK.— The heading, I think, is very important 
here,—‘“ Rules suggested by a Committee of the Massachusetts 
Association of Boards of Health for adoption by the Boards of 
Health of the State for the Protection of Milk Supplies from 
Pollution.” 


ARTICLE I. 


SECTION I. All persons engaged in the production of milk for sale, or in the 
sale, delivery, or distribution of milk in the city or town of , shall annually, 
on or before May 1, make written application, on forms prescribed by the Board 
of Health of said city or town, for a permit or license. 





THE PRESIDENT.— Is it your wish to discuss this report article by 
article or to have the whole report read to you? 

A MeEmBER.— Article by article. 

THE PRESIDENT.— The first article, then, is before the Association 
for discussion. I shall be very glad to hear from anybody who has 
anything to say upon the subject or to ask questions. 

Dr. MILLER.— Mr. President, I would like to ask one question. 
Some of these articles were adopted at the last meeting, and some 
were referred back to the committee. Now, if the chairman of the 
committee, as he reads these, if he is going to read the whole right 
along, would tell us which ones he desires the present meeting to 
act upon, or if there are any changes to be made, I think we should 
act more intelligently. Of course, those that were adopted at the 
last meeting do not need to be touched now. 

THE SECRETARY.— Article I., Section 1, was accepted. 

PROFESSOR SEDGWICK.— Article I., Section 2, Article I., Section 





3, Article I., Section 4, were referred back to the committee. 
Dr. MILLER.— Then Article I., Section 4, would be the first one 
to consider, wouldn’t it? 
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PROFESSOR SEDGWICK.— Mr. President, we have with us to-day a 
number of guests representing farmers and representing contractors ; 
and it seems as if so rare a chance were too good an occasion for 
us to lose to hear from these gentlemen, and to learn whether they 
have any fundamental objections to any of these rules. And, 
although we have expected to meet objections, and it is very likely 
shall continue to do so, yet we should be glad to hear if there is any 
sound criticism of them, because our one object in all this is, as I 
have said, the real benefit of the public. 

THE PRESIDENT.—I presume it is the wish of this Association to 
get all the information that it can upon the subject, and we shall 
be glad to hear anything that may be said upon this matter. 

A MEMBER.— Mr. President, it might be that, an article having 
been adopted, some one present might have some valuable amend- 
ment to offer; and, if the articles are not too long, I for one would 
like to hear them read. 

THE PRESIDENT.— We will proceed to do so. Is there anything 
to be said upon this Article I.? 

A MEMBER.— Mr. President, as I understand it, the law distin- 
guishes between milk, buttermilk, and skim milk. Now would it be 
any object to insert in Article I. “in the production of milk, butter- 
milk, or skim milk,” or add the word “cream’’? I ask this ques- 
tion because there are some practical troubles with this matter. 
Certain ones who sell buttermilk say they are exempt, or would say 
so; and others who sell skim milk would say the same, and some 
who sell cream would say the same. It seems to me it is of equal 
importance to have all these places kept clean. 

PROFESSOR SEDGWICK.— That has not been considered. We are 
very glad of the suggestion. 

Dr. CHARLES HarRINGTON.— Mr. President, I would suggest 
that the Supreme Court of Massachusetts has decided that cream 
and skim milk are milk, so that is not necessary. 

A MEMBER.— Mr. President, at the same time the law tells what 
we should do to protect dealers and those that sell; and in this case 
it seems to me just as desirable. 

Dr. HarRINGTON.— Mr. President, that question I have had 
occasion to ask many times, and I will simply say that those are 
varieties of milk. It is all milk. 
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THE PRESIDENT.— As I understand it, there is no motion made 
to amend. 

Dr, CHapin.— Mr. President, I should like to ask if this includes 
condensed milk. 

THE PRESIDENT.—I do not know how it is in Rhode Island, but 
condensed milk is covered by special legislation in Massachusetts. 

Dr. Burr.— Mr. President, there has been a question raised in 
regard to this section concerning the wording in ‘the production of 
milk for sale.” I think that there are some of the representatives 
of the milk producers here who perhaps can give us their view on 
that particular point; but the question is whether the producer of 
milk should be obliged to obtain his license for simply producing the 
milk? As I understand it now, a producer does not have to have a 
license. The one who sells is obliged to obtain a license: the pro- 
ducer does not have to. 

PROFESSOR SEDGWICK.— Mr. President, the intention there was 
simply to affect a man who produces milk for sale; and I cannot 
myself see why it is not right to say “all persons engaged in the pro- 
duction of milk for sale,”— that is, not the production of milk for their 
own families or to supply their neighbors, but in the production of 
milk for sale. It seems to me that is perfectly clear. If it would 
make it any clearer to say “all persons engaged in the sale of milk,” 
I think it would cover the same idea, because the man who raises 
milk and sells it would then be covered by it. 

A MeEmBER.— I would suggest that it be those “‘who are engaged 
in the business,’’— let the business be the thing,— “ who are engaged 
in the business of ” thus and so. 

PROFESSOR SEDGWICK.— The committee does not see that that 
makes any material difference. It is hard to see how anything can 
be clearer,— ‘‘all persons engaged in the production of milk for sale, 
or in the sale,” and so on. If the Association think that ought to 
be cleared up, it can be done. It should be understood that this has 
already been adopted, and the chairman is now simply inviting criti- 
cisms. Unless there are pretty sound reasons for change, it seems 
unwise to depart from it as adopted. 

Dr. W. P. Bowers.— One of the prominent producers in our 
section is here, and he has raised the question where he should get 
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his license. He wants to know whether, if anybody sends milk to 
Boston, he should get a license in Boston or in the place where he 
lives. 

PROFESSOR SEDGWICK.— I think that is covered by the words “in 
the city or town.” ‘All persons engaged in the production of milk 

. in the city or town of” blank. That is, for instance, if a man 
in Hillsboro Bridge, N.H., if there is such a town, is producing 
milk for sale in Boston, he does not have to get any license; but, if 
he is in West Roxbury, which is a part of Boston, he has got to get 
a license just as much as the man who delivers milk from the rail- 
road station. This does not mean that farmers have not got to pay 
for a license at all,— nothing of that sort: that would be absurd of 
course,— but simply, if they are engaged in the production of milk 
for sale in such a town or in the sale of it in that town. Perhaps the 
punctuation might be improved, but that was the idea. 

Mr. Geo. H. ELuis.— “ All persons engaged in the production of 
milk for sale.’ I do not see why the Hillsboro Bridge man, who is 
producing milk for sale, has not got to get his license under that. I 
think, if the words “ production of milk for sale to a consumer” were 
inserted, that would cover that; and, if the Hillsboro Bridge farmer 
is producing milk for sale, he has got to get a license. 

PROFESSOR SEDGWICK.— It was not the intention of the committee 
at all. I think a comma after the word “ milk” would fix the whole 
thing. It would then read, “any person engaged in the sale, deliv- 
ery, or distribution of milk, in the city or town,” and so on. The 
idea is not to license the farmer, but to license the man who sells 
milk in the city, and then to make him report what the condition 
of the farms is up in the country; but those farmers are not to be 
licensed. I do not think that was ever contemplated by the com- 
mittee. 

THE PRESIDENT.— As no motion has yet been made, the chair- 
man of the committee will read the next article. 

PROFESSOR SEDGWICK.— “Section 2. No person shall engage in 
the business of producing milk for sale, or in the sale or distribution 
of milk,”— and here the comma is in,— “in the city or town of” blank. 
It seems to be understood that there are farmers as well as milk 
pediers in the city of Boston, and this was aimed at them as well as 
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at the pedlers, that is, if there is a farm in Dorchester or Roxbury 
producing milk, that farm within the city limits should come under 
this just as truly as the pedler who takes it from the railroad station. 
And I think that is covered by this clause,— “in the city or town 
of after April 30, 1898,” or any other date, “‘ without a per- 
mit or license to do so signed by said Board of Health, and under 
such conditions as said Board of Health may impose, revokable at 
the pleasure of said board.” ‘That, it seems to me, is perfectly 
simple,— no person shall engage in a city or town in the business of 
producing milk for sale, or in the sale or distribution of milk, with- 
out a license. 

The legal member of our committee says it would be well to have 
the word “continue ”’ inserted, so that it shall read “shall engage or 
continue in the business of producing milk,” etc., in that city or 
town ; but that was adopted at the last meeting of the committee, 
and, unless there is a motion to do so, it cannot be changed. 

THE PRESIDENT.— Is there anything to be said upon the section 
just read to you? 

PROFESSOR SEDGWICK.— “ Section 3. The conditions under which 
every cow is kept, whose milk is brought into any city or town, or 
kept, delivered, distributed, sold, or offered for sale, in such city or 
town, shall be made known to the Board of Health of said city or 
town in such detail as the board may require, and shall be approved 
thereby; and no milk except that delivered from such cows,’’— “ de- 
rived’ that should be again,— “ derived from such cows shall be so 
brought, kept, delivered, distributed, sold, or offered for sale.” 

Now that, of course, is the attempt on the part of the Board of 
Health to get control of the conditions on the farm, but not by 
licensing. It is simply by requiring a statement or report to be 
made by the person selling milk in the city or town as to the condi- 
tions of the farms from which he derives his milk. That seemed to 
the committee, if this was adopted, to be without any question a 
perfectly rational and proper thing to do,—a very different thing 
from licensing a farmer, simply a means of getting information. 
Then, if the information shows that the farm is in a wretched condi- 
tion, very unsanitary, the license of that particular dealer in the city 
can be cut off; and he would have to get his milk somewhere else. 
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THE PRESIDENT.— Is there any question to be asked with regard 
to this section ? 

A MeEmBER.— There is one point I would like to ask about in the 
first section, where the producer of milk sells to a contractor. Some 
of the members do not quite understand how, if the producer of 
milk sells to the contractor, that is to be controlled. If he should 
sell to the contractor, how is he to be affected ? 

PROFESSOR SEDGWICK.— Well, so far as it appears on the face of 
it, it would be like this. The contractor would be a person defined 
here as selling milk in the city of Boston. He would therefore be 
required, as a condition of his receiving a license, to make known 
to the Board of Health, in such detail as that Board of Health might 
require, the conditions under which every cow supplying him with 
milk is kept; and he would practically, I suppose, have a blank 
with which the Board of Health would provide him, which he would 
mail to every farmer supplying him with milk in the town of Ster- 
ling. That farmer would fill it out, giving a statement, for instance, 
of the position of the privy with reference to the cow-barn, the con- 
dition of the stables, how the milk is handled, whether the cans are 
set just behind the cows while milking is going on, and so forth 
and so forth. A lot of simple facts like those could be easily filled 
out by any intelligent producer. The producer would send that 
back to the contractor, then, as a matter of course, the contractor 
would return it to the Board of Health, the Board of Health would 
look it over; and, if they felt it needed inspection, they would send 
one of their inspectors up there to see if the farm was really what it 
pretended to be. Of course, at first they could not send an inspec- 
tor to every farm; but they would go at random to just a few farms, 
and raise the whole standard. The immediate practical effect would 
be at first very little; but the ultimate practical effect would be an 
intelligent inspection by the Board of Health, the inspector from the 
Board of Health saying to the farmer: “You think you are doing 
everything nicely, but here are such and such things that are not as 
they should be. You can see this won’t do, and I shall have to 
recommend that your farm be cut off unless you do so and so.” 
That is only my idea. That is the way I should do it if I was on 
the Board of Health; and I presume my friend, Dr. Durgin, would 
do it a great deal better and more reasonably than I should. 
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The next section is one which occasioned a good deal of debate at 
the last meeting, and very likely will at this, and was referred back to 
the committee for improvement. In its original version it was this: 
**No milk shall be sold, offered for sale, or distributed in any city or 
town, unless the cows from which it is derived have within one year 
been examined by a competent authority, and shown to the satisfac- 
tion of the local board of health to be free from disease.” Then the 
suggestion was made by Dr. Smith—and it seemed to meet with 
considerable favor on the part of the Association —that this should 
be changed so as to read in the form given in the report. It was 
amended to run like this. It was suggested, also, by Dr. Theobald 
Smith that it should run in this way: ‘ No milk shall be sold, offered 
for sale, or distributed in any city or town, unless the cows from 
which it is derived have within one year been examined by a com- 
petent authority, and shown, to the satisfaction of the Board of 
Health, to be free from diseases dangerous to public health.” I 
think I have not got that quite right. I think he left out the clause 
about having been examined within one year. The committee, on 
going over it, recommends this instead of either of the others,— that 
it should stand as printed in the report, and go on as follows, the 
whole reading in this way: “No milk shall be sold, offered for sale, 
or distributed in any city or town, unless the cows from which it is 
derived have within one year been examined by a competent 
authority, and shown, to the satisfaction of the Board of Health of 
said city or town, to be free from diseases dangerous to public health. 
But this shall not be construed as forbidding the sale or use of milk 
from cows not tested with tuberculin.” In other words, we set aside 
the tuberculin matter altogether. Not but that we have our ideas 
about it, but we did not think it worth while to raise the question of 
the tuberculin test in connection with this matter of cleanness. We 
realize there is a strong feeling on the part of farmers against tuber- 
culin. We realize that tuberculin is not such a condition that it is 
best to put itin here. At least, that is my opinion. Some members 
of this Association may not agree with us, and think it is best to put 
it in; but that is the feeling of the committee. We had no other 


object in view in this matter than the protection of the milk supply, 
and cleanness in the methods of handling it. So we said we would 
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not go into the tuberculin test, and therefore added this last clause: 
‘but this shall not be construed as forbidding the sale and use of 
milk from cows not tested with tuberculin.” This section is now 
presented to you by the committee in that fashion. 

A MEMBER (Mr. ELLIs).— Mr. President, I agree exactly with the 
idea set forth by the chairman of the committee, and disagree 
entirely as to the last paragraph of that section. You do interfere 
with the tuberculin test by putting that clause in there. Its effect is 
to say to the boards of health in the local towns that they shall not 
adopt the tuberculin test in their own town. It seems to me that is 


just exactly what this Association does not wish to do. It should 
leave that matter wholly to the boards of health; but, in thus refer- 
| ring to that matter at all, you are introducing the tuberculin question. 
, If you leave that clause out, it gives the board of health an oppor- 
‘i tunity to adopt the tuberculin test, if it desires to do so. 

f A MEMBER.— Mr. President, as one member of the committee, it 
I was my understanding, when this clause was originally drafted with- 
. out the test, that that was intended,— that, while we did not feel like 
” providing explicitly for the tuberculin test, we proposed to allow local 
t option in the matter, and let the local boards of health require it or 
e 


not, just as they saw fit. I think the question of making this amend- 
"9 ment is a mere question of expediency. If it is necessary to say 
explicitly that this is not to condemn the requirements of the tuber- 


ut culin test, in order that it may have the support of those who do not 
of like the tuberculin test, and object to it as a matter of expediency, 
h. then it is well to adopt it. If that is not necessary, I should prefer 
Ik to let it stand as it was originally, so the boards may use their own 
le discretion in the matter. 

- Dr. Burr.— Mr. President, I should like to read a bill which has 
of just been presented to the legislature, which gives each town the 
ye right to call for tuberculin, and under which each town can prohibit 
- the sale of milk within its limits excepting from cows which have 
is been tested with tuberculin. I think it is pretty safe to say this 
TS bill will be defeated. At any rate, I think within forty-eight hours 
ut there will be a bill in opposing that; and I have no doubt, if this 
" Association leaves out that last clause, that there will be a bill in a 
y; 


very short time which will prevent boards of health using tuberculin. 
id 
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THE PRESIDENT.— This section apparently brings in a very wide 
view of the whole question; and the Association, fortunately, has 
among its guests to-day a number of gentlemen prominently con- 
nected with the production of milk, and we shall be very glad to hear 
from them. I shall be very glad to hear from the Hon. C. A. 
Gleason, chairman of the Cattle Owners’ Association. 





Hon. C. A. GLEASON. 
sociation, I received the invitation to be here this afternoon with a 
great deal of pleasure; and it gives me especial pleasure to say 
a few words, although I do so with some hesitation as I meet this 
learned and distinguished gathering from all parts of Massachusetts. 
I have been interested in the milk question all my life. I have 
taken quite a large part in its production and in its sale here in 
Boston, I have listened with a great deal of interest to the remarks 
of Professor Sedgwick, and I have admired the candor and ability 
with which he has discussed the subject. I should agree most fully 
with all things that have been said. I believe that I represent an 
Association who would be heart and hand in delivering Boston pure, 
clean milk up to the legal standard. I presume a large number of 
this Association fully comprehend that, in order to do that, there is 
considerable effort and some skill required on the part of the pro- 
ducer. I presume most of the members, or many of them, under- 
stand that under existing circumstances, with the price of milk 
netted the farmers, it is a struggle for them to maintain an existence 
in many of the hill towns, and produce milk for the Boston market. 
Many of you know that there has been a good deal of agitation, a 
good deal of dissatisfaction, with the price obtained; but they all 
thought, “‘We stand here as an Association, believing that a good 
article of food is the only article that should be produced and sold 
here in the Boston market.” 

Now it seems to me that it is only reasonable that all due care 
in cleanliness should be used on the part of the producer to send 
such an article to the Boston market. So far as I know, a large 
majority of the producers are men who send good goods here. I am 
just as well aware that there is a certain per cent. that is produced 
among the producers of New Hampshire, Massachusetts, and Con- 
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necticut, that finds its way into Boston, that is not produced and 
cared for under the best conditions. I have seen nothing in this 
bill so far, until this discussion arose on the tuberculin question, 
that I should object to, and nothing that the producers of Massa- 
chusetts, either the New England Milk Producers’ Union or the 
Farmers’ and Cattle Owners’ Association, would object to. I might 
say that for seven years I have been president of the New England 
Milk Producers’ Union; and my place has this last week been taken 
by an able representative of the producers from Concord, Mr. 
Patch, who is here, and, I presume, would be glad to say a few words 
on the subject. That is an association that represents nearly all of 
the producers that send their milk into the Boston market. The 
Association that I represent more particularly here to-day is a much 
smaller Association, confined entirely to Massachusetts, but repre- 
senting a large number of cattle owners; and we are deeply inter- 
ested in this milk question, because our profit largely comes from the 
production of milk. We are a large company of producers, and we 
are working hand in hand, so far as we can, with the contractors of 
Boston to make a better quality of milk; and I want to say right 
here that the quality of milk that the consumers of Boston are re- 
ceiving has improved very largely within the last ten years. The 
public demands it, and the conditions must be improved. The con- 
tractors insist upon it, and they are a greater power in carrying it 
out than any board of health can be. The cutting off of a dairy by 
the contractors will induce improved sanitary conditions better than 
any rules that can be passed here to-day. I think the contractors 
are the greatest power for the improved quality of milk that we can 
have; and I am glad to say, as they will say to you to-day,—they 
will bear me out in this statement, I am sure,—that the milk which 
was furnished in Boston ten years ago would not be received, much 
of it, to-day. I think that this, as has been suggested by the chair- 
man of the committee, can be largely done by education. I am glad 
that these rules that have been presented are mild, because I feel 
that, if there was anything that seemed to be arbitrary, there would 
be so much opposition shown and manifested that it would be un- 
pleasant, if not difficult, to enforce them. 

But I would be glad to say one word here on the question of 
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tuberculin. I suppose that there is a wide difference of opinion 
upon that; but I think it would be very unwise, from my view of it, 
representing the large number of farmers that we do here to-day in 
the Association, to leave it an open question at least whether the 
Board of Health of Boston and other cities were to insist upon the 
tuberculin test. There is a very strong feeling, and it is getting 
stronger every day, that it should not be insisted upon; that the 
cattle that are producing milk for the Boston market should not all 
be tested with tuberculin. I can safely say, and I feel sure, as has 
been intimated here, that, if it was felt that this meeting to-day was 
going to insist upon it, this question would be carried from this room 
at once to the State House; and I think that there would be an in- 
creased interest over the question compared with what there was 
three years ago, and I should hope that these rules might be adopted 
by this Association in the form that they have been presented rather 
than the tuberculin test should be left in dispute. 

Thanking you, gentlemen, for this opportunity, I am very glad to 
have met you here this afternoon. 


THE PRESIDENT.— The Association would be very glad indeed to 
have Mr. Patch address us upon this subject. 


Mr. PatcH.— Mr. President and gentlemen, I do not think I 
can add very much to what the Hon. C. A. Gleason has already 
said; but I believe that the milk producers of New England are 
hand in hand to produce a good article of milk to be delivered in the 
city of Boston, without going to any unreasonable expense in so 
doing. I believe, if they could feel that they would be compensated 
for producing a better article, they would be ready and willing to do 
it, a large majority of them; but I do not think that they would be 
willing to be compelled to have all their cattle tested with tuberculin, 
and I for one would hope that this resolution might be adopted as 
it has been read instead of leaving it open for discussion. 


THE PRESIDENT.— The honorable ex-president of the Cattle 
Owners’ Association has called attention to the contractors. I am 
sure we have no better or more acceptable specimen of a contractor 
than Mr. Whiting, and I hope he has something to say on the subject. 
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Mr. WHITING.— Mr. President and gentlemen, I feel very much 
complimented in being invited here to-day. The subject under con- 
sideration is one in which I have been interested throughout my 
business life; and, as I was saying to Professor Sedgwick, many of 
the suggestions and recommendations made by your honorable board 
are very encouraging, as they are along the lines that we have always 
contended were of great importance to the milk business in general. 
For more than thirty years we have urged upon our farmers the im- 
portance of being more cleanly and more systematic in the care of 
their milk. We have urged that it could be done without any more 
trouble or expense, and, in short, that uncleanliness is only a bad 
habit. 

I do not mean to insinuate that the farmers (many of them at 
least) are not willing to do what is right, when made to see it; but 
they are very much inclined to think that any invasion upon their 
old traditional customs is unnecessary and only an additional burden 
imposed upon them by their wicked contractors. In fact, as some of 
you know, they feel that we are responsible for about all of their 
woes ; while we, on the other hand, try to show them that they are 
indebted to us for most of their blessings. Be that as it may, there 
is great opportunity for improvement without injuring or causing un- 
reasonable expense to any one. ‘There are so many good suggestions 
in your last report that I hardly know where to begin the discussion 
of them. 

As Professor Sedgwick has said, there can be no hardship in clean- 
ing up the cow stables; and the best farmers will not object to it, 
and those who do object should be compelled to do it. 

I think the quality of the milk brought to Boston market is much 
better than it was ten or fifteen years ago; and, while we have many 
complaints from farmers that the standard is too high, yet I believe 
we are gradually working up to it, and every year it is being accom- 
plished with less friction. Dr. Harrington, as you know, is doing 
good work in his department. We think he is pretty rigid some- 
times, — possibly, a little unreasonable; but from personal expe- 
rience we feel confident that he shows no partiality. I am a firm 
believer in the idea that whatever is really desirable for the promotion 
of any good cause or object can be accomplished if approached in a 
business-like and reasonable way. 
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The farmers feel that they are not receiving money enough for 
their milk, and I am inclined to agree with them. 

And I will go a step farther, and say that I don’t know of any one 
in the business who is getting enough or what he really ought. Now 
one way that the farmer is going to get more for his milk is by your 
assistance in getting better prices for it here, in convincing the con- 
sumers that, if they want a really good article of milk, they must be 
willing to pay for it. You cannot get something for nothing, which 
seems to be the desire of too many milk consumers in Boston. 

One of the best suggestions that I have seen in your report — one 
which, I believe, if adopted, would result in the best good to the 
business generally —is the licensing of milk distributors. If the 
sanitary condition of milk is of so much importance to the health of 
a city or town, why should a man be allowed to engage in the 
delivery of it until he can show to the proper authorities that he has 
conveniences for doing the business in a decent and sanitary manner? 
In the first place, a man to engage in the business should be a man; 
and the absence of this condition would prevent many applicants. 
He should have facilities for doing his business, such as suitable 
cans, a respectable-looking team, and all the conveniences for caring 
for his milk while in his possession. In addition to this, let him pay 
a good license,— say a hundred dollars,— that will keep out a low 
class of milk dealers, who go into the business only for what they can 
make by cheating and defrauding honest dealers. 

Men who intend to be square will not object to such a license ; and 
it would materially help Dr. Harrington in paying the expenses of 
his office, and possibly save some poor innocent from suffering. In 
order to give a farmer more for his milk and encourage him to raise 
better milk, all the waste places must be stopped; and we, as con- 
tractors, feel that we are partly entitled to all the influence ofa 
healthful public sentiment and reasonable laws. 

We want your assistance in enforcing proper sanitary conditions 
among the farmers. We can work together in accomplishing this 
much needed improvement, for it is the fountain-head of the whole 
milk problem. Good milk can never be made from poor milk. 

To my mind, the ideal way of carrying on the milk business in 
Boston — and one which, I think, may come in use, to some extent, 
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before long — would be to have the milk brought to the city in large 
cans, the cans to be owned by the contractors. I would then filter 
the milk,—a process which, I am sure, would make it more cleanly, 
and by cold-air process cool down to forty degrees, then put it up 
in cans or bottles, as required by the trade, after which I would re- 
place in cold-air storage instead of the innumerable ice-chests used 
at present, some of which, I fear, are not any too clean. This plan 
would necessitate large storing and cooling capacity. But it would 
have the advantage of making the milk of uniform quality; and the 
cleansing and thorough cooling would, I am sure, improve the flavor 
and keeping qualities of the milk. It would also insure a prompt 
return of the cans to the farmers, as they would never go beyond 
the milk depot; and, by using this sized can, the number would 
be so much reduced that I think they could be hastily rinsed, and 
thus do away with much of the complaint of washing dirty cans. 
Another advantage would be that it could be made an attractive 
place for consumers to visit, and see for themselves where and how 
their milk is cared for. It would be imitating somewhat the plan 
adopted by Mr. Ellis, which, I am happy to say, is the best I have 
ever seen: he seems to accomplish everything in the care of his 
milk in a perfectly simple and natural way. 

I should like to make a little addition to some of your rules which 
you have recommended. I think it would be of material assistance 
to the business. I have drawn up the following in connection 
with Section 1. I only added a few words. The section reads 
like this : — 

« All cans, bottles, or vessels of any sort used in the sale, delivery, 
or distribution of milk to the consumer, must be plainly marked with 
the name of the owner of the milk route from which said milk is 
delivered, and must be cleaned or sterilized by the milk dealer 
before they are again used for the same purpose.” 

It seems important to me that each person handling milk should 
be held responsible for the part that he takes in it. Ifa man leaves 
milk at the door of a house, his name should be on the can, so that, 
if there is anything wrong about it, the trouble can be located. It 
would also assist in ferreting out complaints of constant thieving, 
not only of cans that are empty, but of cans that are full; for, while 
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a man is not obliged to have his own name on the can, if he can use 
anybody’s can, it is a very easy thing for him to go to a door where 
these cans are set out at three or four o’clock in the morning, and 
take them. This expense alone is a very serious one. 

I am happy to pledge the support of the contractors in assisting 
you in any scheme that will promote the general interest of the 
milk business. 


THE PRESIDENT.— The last word will never be spoken upon this 
subject — here, at any rate — until we hear from perhaps the most 
competent representative of the other side of the question, to whom 
this community owes a very great debt, and to whom this Associa- 
tion will listen with the greatest attention. That is Dr. Harrington, 
of Boston. 


Dr. CHARLES HARRINGTON.— Mr. President and gentlemen, the 
ground has been so well and thoroughly covered that I feel that 
there is very little left for me to say. I do not propose to say any- 
thing about the tuberculin test. There have been enough hearings 
at the State House to show that it is not advisable to do anything 
further about that at the present time, but I want to say that I am 
heartily in sympathy in the movement for obtaining a supply of 
clean milk. I think it may fairly be said that our supply of milk is 
pure enough, so far as adulteration goes; but I think it is very nec- 
essary that we should obtain a cleaner supply. Now much can be 
done, it seems to me, by the rules and regulations suggested and 
by legislation, and a great deal can be done by educating the pub- 
lic sentiment a little more in the line of clean milk. I think the 
consumers are very much to blame for the fact that our milk supply 
is not cleaner. They do not insist on having a cleaner supply. I 
believe in having the milk clean when it is milked, and kept clean 
until it is put on the consumer’s table. Our milk supply is sub- 
jected to more or less uncleanliness at its point of origin. It is 
subject to more or less while it is in transit. It is then subjected 
toa considerable source of contamination while it is in storage, and it 
is this last source which the public could very easily avoid if it only 
knew enough to insist upon it. Our milk supply in Boston gets in 
here early in the morning and during the forenoon. If the milk could 
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then be distributed to the consumer, it would be in a great deal bet- 
ter condition than when it is distributed. The milk is carried from 
the railroad, where it is received, to the various stables of the deliv- 
ering milkmen. Now I have taken the trouble to go around and 
examine all the stables in Boston where milk is kept and handled 
prior to its delivery to the customer; and, as a rule, the conditions 
in Boston are very good. I also examined the stables in the out- 
lying towns, the stables of milkmen delivering milk within the city ; 
and with some exceptions their condition was very good, or at least 
fair, and some of them were in a disgraceful condition of filth. Now 
there is no necessity of having this milk stored in any of these 
places, whether they are clean or filthy. The milk may just as well 
be delivered when it gets in Boston, but the public won’t have it. 
If a milkman should address a circular letter to his customers, stat- 
ing that on and after that date he was going to deliver milk at 
eleven o’clock in the morning, he would lose all his customers, be- 
cause they would say: ‘ We don’t want it delivered so late as that. 
We want milk delivered early. We want it fresh.” And so the 
milkman is obliged to send this milk, which they want fresh, which 
comes in by the railroad at eleven o’clock, and store it in his stable 
in his refrigerator, which, as Mr. Whiting has said, is never strictly 
clean ; and then the next morning at six o’clock it is delivered right 
fresh from the cow [laughter], and during this time it has had every 
opportunity to acquire new filth, and also to form a considerable 
multiplication of the bacteria that are already in the milk when it 
is sent down. 

Mr. Gleason has touched on a point where I think I can cordially 
indorse him; that is, on the power that the contractor has in as- 
sisting in this movement for pure and clean milk. Whether there 
are or are not regulations, the contractor has the right, and would 
undoubtedly exercise it, of shutting off the milk supply from any 
dairy where the cows and surroundings are not kept in a good sani- 
tary condition ; and it would be only necessary, it seems to me, in 
some cases, if the contractor should insist upon that, that they would 
not receive milk unless it was clean. 

As to whether the contractors and farmers get all they ought to 
for their milk, I do not know. It has always seemed to me that the 
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contractors did fairly well. They seem to be ina reasonable state 
of prosperity, and it always seemed to me that the farmers did not 
get quite all they ought to have. I do not want to precipitate a dis- 
cussion on that point; but I think, if the farmers knew the power 
that they might have if they should go out on a strike, they would 
get more money for it. 


A MeEmBER.— Do you keep cows, doctor ? 

Dr. HARRINGTON.— Two. 

THE PRESIDENT.— With regard to the last suggestions of Dr. 
Harrington as to cleanliness of the milk supply, Mr. Walker has, as 
I understand it, an improved milk-pail which we would be glad to 
hear about. I do not know but Mr. Walker would be glad to say 
something about it in a word or two. 

Mr. F. H. WaLKER.— Mr. President and gentlemen, I am pleased 
to be accorded the privilege of attending this meeting as a guest, 
and to have the additional privilege 
of stating a few facts regarding the 
Climax Milk Pail, and results ob- 
tained from its use. 

This device is a pail equipped 
with cover, funnels, and strainers 
in such a way that the milk, in its 
passage from the cow into the pail, 
must go through these strainers. 
The pail is also supplied with hooks, 
which support it on the milker’s knees. 

I agree with Mr. Whiting and Dr. Harrington that more care 
should be exercised at the very beginning. In fact, I believe, like 
the young lady school-teacher who took a refractory urchin over her 
knee, in going to the bottom of things. 

I am positive, after careful investigation and trial, that the use of 
the Climax Milk Pail will accomplish certain results along the lines 
of convenience and cleanliness. It will not change milk drawn from 
a diseased cow into a first-class, pure article. It has nothing to do 
with the after condition of milk, caused by pouring or repouring into 
dirty cans or those requiring sterilization. It will not prevent the 
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spread of contagious diseases, such as typhoid and scarlet fever, 
when the milker is afflicted with one of these diseases. It is not 
offered as a solution of the milk problem in its entirety, nor asa 
cure-all. It does, however, accomplish more than the practice of 
grooming the cows, and in much less time. Careful grooming is a 
splendid thing, but very few people are disposed to take upon them- 
selves this extra work. Yet, with the utmost precaution taken, hairs 
and other articles will drop into the open pail. The Climax Milk 
Pail cover keeps out of the milk, during the process of milking, dirt, 
hairs, and pieces of cow manure, which latter sometimes give a 
peculiar flavor to the milk. 

In accomplishing what it does, the pail supplies a long-felt want; 
and it is perfectly amazing to me, gentlemen, that a device of this 
kind has not before been put on the market. If puddings, pies, and 
other foods, prepared in our homes, were exposed to contact with 
foreign matter, as is milk in the open pail, many of us, I fear, would 
be loath to partake of them. The continued use of the open pail is 
of course largely a matter of habit. To quote from Lord Lytton, 
with but little change, “Use and habit are powers far greater than 
the dictates of common sense in this world of ours.” 

At the Boston Food Fair last October, where the pail was first 
shown and where several hundred were sold, it attracted not only 
the attention of the every-day farmer, but was also personally shown 
to many in all walks of life, business and professional. Ninety-nine 
out of every hundred, I am certain, were favorably impressed with 
the device. Knowing, therefore, that public opinion —that average 
opinion of the people in which President Lincoln reposed the utmost 
confidence —indorses it, I hope to see it generally adopted. The 
pail is retailed at a reasonable figure, and the price is not a fancy 
combination one. 

Upon investigation I find that devices of the general nature of the 
Climax Milk Pail are not unknown to the Patent Office; but on 
account of complex and complicated parts, and various silly notions 
embodied in their construction, these articles could not be produced 
at a reasonable price, and were, therefore, not put on the market. 
Some of the devices were as complicated as a Corliss engine, and 
decidedly impractical. 
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I am heartily in favor of rigid inspections, and of keeping clean 
and sweet all places of storage and all cans used for the reception of 
milk, also of Pasteurization of milk, if this is found beneficial and 
necessary. I believe that those practical, educated, and thinking 
men who are contributing so much time, study, and discussion to 
the better care and inspection of milk are doing a grand work. But 
inspection, however rigid it may be, will not accomplish everything. 
It ought to, and I hope will in the future, compel a more proper care 
of milk, stable, and surroundings. It is a fact, however, that inspec- 
tion and experience born of inspection have done but little to pre- 
vent foreign substances from entering milk in the open pail. The 
idea has been to strain them out afterward. An ounce of preven- 
tion is certainly worth more than a pound of cure. 


THE PRESIDENT.— Is there any gentleman here who wishes to say 
anything further about Section 4? We shall be very glad to hear 
from anybody, whether a member of this Association or not. 

A MEMBER.— Mr. President, we have a gentleman here from Pitts- 
burg who has been very active in the Farmers’ Association, Mr. 
Harrington ; and I should like to hear from him. 

THE PRESIDENT.— We shall be glad to hear from Mr. Harrington. 





Mr. Harrincton.— Mr. President, I am a common farmer, a 
born hayseed. So you must not expect from me any words of 
wisdom. I have been for some years secretary of the Farmers’ 
and Cattle Owners’ Association, and I am certainly glad to see 
this movement in the line of cleanliness in milk production. I 
would say that our Association, as has been said by our president, 
Mr. Gleason,— that, in all reasonable matters bearing upon the pro- 
duction of clean, wholesome milk, the Cattle Owners’ Association 
of Massachusetts is with the boards of health. There are some 
things which enter into this matter from a producer’s standpoint 
which perhaps, as boards of health, we are apt to forget. In the 
first place, it must be realized that farmers at the present time are 
producing milk for the Boston market at next to nothing, if anything, 
above the cost. In fact, I firmly believe that just now milk for the 
Boston market is being produced by the farmers at less than cost. 
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The vast majority of the farmers of Massachusetts are holding on, 
hoping for better times and better prices, and are producing milk 
now at an actual loss, with a hope that in time they may better their 
condition. At a Farmers’ Institute, only last week, it was demon- 
strated without a shadow of doubt that the cost of production was 
above the price received at the railroad station. Now we all wish to 
produce better milk; and, while we are willing to put forth every 
effort possible, the boards of health, I hope, realize —I believe 
they realize —that the condition imposed upon the farmers must 
imply very little added cost at the present time. Perhaps more can 
be done in the line of education than in the line of legislation. I 
believe the farmers are willing to come up to a better standard just 
as fast as they can or as fast as they realize the absolute necessity 
of it; but it must also be remembered that the vast majority of 
people,— as has been said, I think, by Dr. Harrington, of Boston,— 
a vast majority of people look at the cost rather than the quality. I 
sell my milk in the Pittsburg market, and I know that nine-tenths 
of the people in the city will look at a cent a quart before they will 
at the better quality of the milk. 





Mr. Wuitinc.— The question under discussion, I believe, is 
whether this Association shall leave the tuberculin test optional 
with boards of health or whether they shall plainly state their posi- 
tion. Now the Farmers’ and Cattle Owners’ Association was organ- 
ized primarily to oppose compulsory tuberculin. They oppose it. 
Compulsory tuberculin is a thing of the past. Iam sure it will 
never again be required by the State of Massachusetts. I believe, 
if the Association here will pass the resolution that has been offered 
by Professor Sedgwick, just as it has been offered by him, that the 
Farmers’ and Cattle Owners’ Association, if there is legislation 
needed,— and there doubtless is,— is willing to go before the legis- 
lature and help in passing just such a bill. Last year there was 
passed also a bill which gave to the boards of health just the power 
which is in this resolution, minus the tuberculin provision. Our 
society added a proviso practically like the suggestion presented by 
Professor Sedgwick. That suggestion was not accepted by those 
who promoted the bill, and we defeated the bill. So, I think, it is safe 
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to say that we defeated the bill. I know that to bea fact. Our 
Association went before the Committee on Agriculture. We looked 
up the members of the legislature, and a bill was reported. The pro- 
moters were given leave to withdraw. Now, if this Association will 
declare itself one way or another on this matter, the Farmers’ and 
Cattle Owners’ Association are ready to work with the boards of 
health in any way which will promote health, which will promote 
wholesome food, and which will promote clean milk. We stand un- 
utterably committed on the question of tuberculin. 


THE PRESIDENT.— Is there anything further to be said on this 
subject? 

Dr. SmitH.— I think that this Association should not leave the 
subject here without taking some position upon the subject of tuber- 
culin. I do not mean to say that tuberculin should be compulsory 
throughout the State; but I think, as a scientific organization, we 
at least should not turn our backs completely upon a diagnostic 
agent which is just now beginning to increase in its use in the medi- 
cal profession, on account of the delicacy of this diagnostic subject 
in proving tuberculosis. It seems to me that putting in a clause 
that tuberculin should not be used would imply that the Local 
Boards of Health of Massachusetts are doubting the value of tuber- 
culin; and I think this is a serious mistake. At the present time 
I believe that there are men in the State who have their cattle 
tested, and who try from time to time to rid themselves of tubercul- 
ous cattle. However, that is done at present at the expense of the 
State ; and, therefore, it is difficult to see how there is any difference 
between those men and the men who do not have their cattle tested. 
It seems to me that, if there are men in this State who will take 
upon themselves the personal expense of having their cattle tested, 
and having the affected cattle weeded out, this Association ought to 
give those men its heartiest support, and recommend its policy vol- 
untarily. I mean that this body, as a scientific organization, should 
not consider tuberculin as a useless agent, when it is making prog- 
ress throughout the world. To-day in Germany, for instance, it is 
used more than it was two or three years ago, and it will continue to 
be used; but I am not at all so sure that ten years from now it will 
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not be used in Massachusetts. I am not at all sure that it will not 
be asked for by prominent men who are handling cattle. I think 
that time is coming; but I think it must come, of course, through 
co-operation of those who have charge of those animals. 

Dr. MILLER.— Mr. President, it seems to me that we can do no 
better than to adopt that article as just read by the chairman of the 
committee. It is impossible for every one here to-day to study it 
exactly, and I therefore move that the article be adopted as read by 
the chairman of the committee. 

THE PRESIDENT.— Mr. Ellis has previously moved, if I under- 
stand him, that this article be amended. What is your pleasure with 
regard to the amendment proposed by Mr. Ellis ? 

PROFESSOR SEDGWICK.— Mr. President, if I may say one word in 
further explanation, I should like to say that I do not believe that 
this clause commits the Association pro or con. It simply sets this 
thing aside. It says certain things as printed already, and adds, 
“this shall not be construed as forbidding the sale or use of milk 
from cows not tested with tuberculin.” It does not say that it is not 
a good thing to test cows with tuberculin. It simply says, if a man 
brings milk to the city, and is asked, ‘‘ Have your cows been tested ?” 
that the milk shall not be excluded because the cows have not been 
tested. It does not say that the Association does not believe in 
tuberculin or anything of that sort, and it has been very carefully 
arranged with that in view. I grant, as Mr. Ellis holds, that it 
seems, or might seem to any one reading it, to minimize somewhat 
the value of tuberculin. Personally, I am quite willing to take that 
stand. I do not feel that tuberculin is to-day in such a state that 
this body as a scientific Association, as Dr. Smith has said, needs to 
take any positive stand one way or the other on that matter; and I 
cannot see how this phrase, that “this shall not be construed as for- 
bidding the sale or use of milk from cows not tested,” throws any 
more than a very slight doubt on tuberculin. I think that it does 
throw such a very slight doubt; and I think that doubt is justified 
by the present state of the tuberculin question, so that I do not think 
that this organization will be facing backward if it takes this stand. 
It simply sets the thing aside: it says, for our present purpose, we 
shall not exclude milk from untested cows. I dare say, if this Asso- 
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ciation should take a vote, it would say, on the whole, it thought it 
well to test cows; but, in the present state of the question, it sets the 
whole thing aside, and throws only that very slight shadow which I 
have spoken of upon the use of tuberculin. I hope the resolution 
will be carried as it stands, because I believe greater good will be 
done by adopting it than by defeating it. As I understand the mat- 
ter, it is not that these gentlemen, representing the Milk Producers’ 
Union, Cattle Owners’ Association, and so on, make any threats. 
It is not that. Nor are we afraid of any threats, if made; but simply 
forgetting the greater good we are willing to set aside, for the time 
being, and put out of consideration, the question of tuberculin-tested 
cows as milk producers. 

Mr. E.tis.— Mr. President, it seems to me that is just exactly 
what is done. I am still obtuse enough not to see that question as 
the chairman of the committee does. It seems to me that without 
it, if you leave the whole matter in the hands of the local boards, 
you leave it exactly where a stand can be made without this Associa- 
tion expressing its opinion. If the Cattle Owners’ Association care 
to, they can go before the legislature, and have some special act with 
reference to the tuberculin test. That has nothing to do with this. 
That does not affect this question at all, but this is putting this Asso- 
ciation on record against the tuberculin test or it has no effect. 

THE PRESIDENT.— Is anything more to be said upon Mr. Ellis’s 
amendment? If not, all those in favor of the amendment proposed 
by Mr. Ellis will signify it by saying ay. [The vote was taken.] 
The chair believes it to be a vote: it is a vote. The section that 
‘“‘this shall not be construed as forbidding the sale or use of milk 
from cows not tested with tuberculin” is stricken out. 

PROFESSOR SEDGWICK.—Mr. President, I voted under a misappre- 
hension. It is possible others may have done the same. Dr. Durgin 
was talking to me, and by mistake I voted for Mr. Ellis’s amend- 
ment. 

THE PRESIDENT.—I am afraid one vote would hardly make any 
difference. The vote was not doubted. 

A Memper.— I beg to doubt the vote. 

Dr. MILLER.— Mr. President, I think if you would read it, we 
could all understand it better. 
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THE PRESIDENT.— The question is upon Mr. Ellis’s motion to 
strike out the words, “but this shall not be construed as forbidding 
the sale or use of milk from cows not tested with tuberculin.” The 
question is now whether those words shall be struck out. All those 
in favor will please rise and stand until they are counted. [The 
vote was taken.| It is not a vote. The question now is upon the 
adoption of the article as reported by the committee. All those in 
favor of adopting the article as reported by the committee will say 
ay. [The vote was taken.] It seems to be carried by a unanimous 
vote. The next article with regard to which there is any amend- 
ment is Section 2; and, as I understand it, that was adopted at the 
last meeting, but it is now proposed by the committee to add to it a 
few words, which, I understand, are simply in the way of definition. 

PROFESSOR SEDGWICK.— Section 2. This was adopted, as the 
President says; but it is proposed by the committee, voluntarily 
proposed on their part, to give a loop-hole for the men who cannot 
possibly afford a really good room, and to insert after the word 
“cleansing” ‘or in some room approved by the said Board of 
Health.” 

THE PRESIDENT.—Is it your pleasure to amend this article by 
adding these words, which do not change the sense of it? If you 
are so minded, will you please signify by saying ay? [The vote 
was taken.] It is adopted. 

The next section amended or, in fact, not accepted at the last 
meeting of this Association is Section 4, which originally read, “ All 
milk directly after it is drawn from the cow shall be at once taken 
to, and be at once filtered, cooled, and stored in, a room such as is 
described in Article II., Sections 1 and 2.” The committee now 
propose that it shall read, “ All milk directly after it is drawn from 
the cow shall be at once taken to, filtered, cooled, and stored in, 
some room other than the stable, and not containing any urinal or 
privy, nor used for sleeping or other domestic purposes.” 

Dr. DAvENPORT.— Mr. President, if the chair will allow me a 
question, I did not quite hear back here just what that means. I 
would like to know whether it means that cans can be in the barn 
and milk poured into the cans after it is drawn from the cow and 
then removed, or that the milk-pail filled up full must be taken imme- 
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diately to the barn or some adjacent room. Now that would make 
quite a difference in the expense and work of the farmer, as I under- 
stand by that clause. If it means every pail full of milk shall be 
carried from the stable before it is deposited in the cans, why, it 
means quite a heavy burden upon the farmer. If it means that it 
may be placed in the cans and the cans removed, why, that is quite 
a different thing. I should like an interpretation on that. 

THE PRESIDENT.—I will ask the chairman of the committee to 
inform him. 

PROFESSOR SEDGWICK.— This was the suggestion of only one 
member of the committee. As I understand it, the idea was that it 
was a bad thing to have cans standing near the tails of the cows, 
perhaps with open mouth, and it would contribute to general cleanli- 
ness if the man, after filling the pails, were to go into the next room 
and empty the milk there. Of course, if that involves very serious 
hardship, the committee might be willing to reconsider the matter ; 
but it does not seem the proper thing to have the can behind cows, 
as it often is in the stable, and it does make more space needed. 
But, if the room were provided, as it should be, and then separated 
a few feet from the barn or from the stable, I do not know that it 
would be very serious, hardly more than to walk across from the 
yard to the place where the cans were set. 

Dr. DAvENPORT.— Mr. President, I should like further to know 
from you, not to invite trouble here, how that is to be done in a 
room. Would it not be well that it be done out of doors, to add to 
the word “room” “ space”? 

PROFESSOR SEDGWICK.— There is a qualifying clause,—‘‘ or some 
place approved by the Board of Health.” Ifa man can show it is 
better to do it out of doors, I do not think there would be any trouble 
on that. 

THE PRESIDENT.— It is moved and seconded that the section as 
originally read stand as the opinion of this Association. What is 
your pleasure thereon? All those in favor will signify by saying 
ay. [The vote was taken, and the motion was declared carried. | 
The only other section referred to the committee, on which I under- 
stand that no action has been thus far taken, is Section 2 of 
Article V. 
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PROFESSOR SEDGWICK.— Mr. Chairman, in regard to Article IV., 
I think the suggestion of Mr. Whiting is very good. His suggestion 
is this: ‘‘ All cans, bottles, or vessels of any sort used in the sale, 
delivery, or distribution of milk to the consumer, must be plainly 
marked with the name of the owner of the milk route from which said 
milk is delivered, and must be cleaned and sterilized by the milk 
dealer before they are again used for the same purpose.” In other 
words, he introduces this to facilitate keeping cans clean. One of 
the greatest abuses is dirty cans, which arises under this system of 
trading cans and stealing cans, and all that sort of thing. It seems 
to me that would be a very good suggestion,— to change Article IV. 
He also suggests on this type-written sheet, “It shall be deemed a 
sufficient reason for forfeiture of license for any milk dealer to fill or 
use in any way a milk vessel for any other purpose than milk.” I am 
sure it would be a good thing if it was understood to be a sufficient 
reason for the forfeiture of a license if the vessels were used for any 
other purpose than for milk. I think these are very valuable sugges- 
tions from Mr. Whiting, and I move that both of them be incor- 
porated in Article IV. 

THE PRESIDENT.— Is it your pleasure that Article IV. be amended 
by introducing the words and sentences read to you by Professor 
Sedgwick ? 

A MEMBER. 





Mr. President, I would like to amend that by 
changing one word,— “ must be cleaned or sterilized.” 

PROFESSOR SEDGWICK.— Well, Mr. President, in this case it is the 
milk dealer who is concerned; and he ought always to have a place 
where he can do the work properly. I do not think there would be 
a great deal of trouble arising in the city between the contractor and 
consumer ; and it would not be felt to be a hardship there to keep the 
word “and,” while in the case of the farmer who had not reasonable 
apparatus it might be a real hardship. 1 do not care to insist on it, 
however, because I suppose practically he never will really get it 
thoroughly sterilized; but I do not think it is too high an ideal for 
the man who sets up milk in his stable, near the tails of his horses, 
to try to rise to. I think that is where a great deal of trouble comes 
in, as Dr. Harrington has intimated also. These fellows who get 
milk from the contractor take it home, work it over, and set it by in 
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ways that are not at all desirable. Their cans might well be steril- 
ized. I do not think it will be any great hardship for them to do it. 
I hope the time will come when that work will be done, and that 
milk will be kept where the horses’ tails are not within ten or twelve 
feet of the setting-up process. 

A MEMBER.— What is meant by sterilizing in this case? 

PROFESSOR SEDGWICK.— It means the destruction of all germs. 

A MEMBER.— That is, what is the method ? 

PROFESSOR SEDGWICK.— Whatever means may be necessary to 
accomplish it. 

A Memser.—I think still it would be a hardship for the small 
country dealer in a small country town. 

PROFESSOR SEDGWICK.— That is a point I am ready to admit. If 
that is true, I withdraw my objection. I think this Association is 
too apt to think of the Boston system. I grant the value of that 
suggestion, and am quite ready to make it “or” in the case of 
smaller towns. 

Dr. BuRR.—I think the most of these bottles may have come 
from some house where there has been diphtheria or scarlet fever. 
I think that was why it was insisted on that the dealer should steril- 
ize his cans which had gone to the consumer. 

THE PRESIDENT.— Will you amend this section as suggested by 
Professor Sedgwick ? 

PROFESSOR SEDGWICK.— In regard to Dr. Burr’s remark, he refers 
to what is really a serious matter, especially in the bottle trade, 
which has come in more and more. Bottles are left now in the 
Boston system, bottles are left at the houses of the consumer; and 
they may have been taken right into the room where people are 
sick with diphtheria or scarlet fever, just because they are attractive 
and instead of some other dish. They are then delivered to the 
milkman the next morning; and, as Dr. Burr has said, the commit- 
tee felt that they ought to be sterilized largely on that account. 
That is undoubtedly a coming way for the spread of disease; but, if 
it is true, as the gentleman says, that it would be too great a hard- 
ship in the smaller towns to have the bottles sterilized, I do not care 
to insist upon it, but it seems to me that in time it ought to be done. 

THE PRESIDENT.— The question, then, is upon the amendment 
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substituting the word “or” for “and.” Is it your pleasure that the 
substitution be made? If so, you will signify by saying ay. [The 
vote was taken, and the amendment was declared adopted.] That 
finishes the general consideration of the portions of the articles and 
sections that were referred to your committee. Is it your pleasure 
now to adopt them as a whole, and instruct some proper committee 
to procure the necessary legislation to see that they go into effect? 

PROFESSOR SEDGWICK.— Mr. President, I move that the Commit- 
tee on Legislation be instructed to secure such modification of the 
existing law as shall be necessary to carry these recommendations 
and suggestions into effect. 


The motion was seconded by Dr. Miller. The vote was then 
taken, and the motion was declared carried. 


RULES SUGGESTED BY A COMMITTEE OF, AND RECOMMENDED BY, THE MASSA- 
CHUSETTS ASSOCIATION OF BOARDS OF HEALTH FOR ADOPTION BY THE 
BOARDS OF HEALTH OF THE STATE FOR THE PROTECTION OF MILK 
SUPPLIES FROM POLLUTION. 


ARTICLE I. 


SECTION I. All persons engaged in the production of milk for sale, or in the 
sale, delivery, or distribution of milk, in the city or town of , Shall annually, 
on or before May I, make written application, on forms prescribed by the Board 
of Health of said city or town, for a permit or license. 

SECT. 2. No person shall engage in the business of producing milk for sale, or 
in the sale or distribution of milk, in the city or town of after 
without a permit or license to do so signed by said Board of Health, and 
under such conditions as said Board of Health may impose, revokable at the 
pleasure of said board. 

SECT. 3. The conditions under which every cow is kept, whose milk is brought 
into any city or town, or kept, delivered, distributed, sold, or offered for sale, in 
such city or town, shall be made known to the local board of health of said 
city or town in such detail as the board may require, and shall be approved 
thereby; and no milk except that derived from such cows shall be so brought, 
kept, delivered, distributed, sold, or offered for sale. 

Sect. 4. No milk shall be sold, offered for sale, or distributed in any city or 
town, unless the cows from which it is derived have within one year been exam- 
ined by a competent authority, and shown, to the satisfaction of the Board of 
Health of said city or town, to be free from diseases dangerous to public health ; 
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but this shall not be construed as forbidding the sale or use of milk from cows 
not treated with tuberculin. 

Sect. 5. All persons having a permit or license to sell, deliver, or distribute, 
milk in any city or town, shall keep a copy of the same constantly posted in a con- 
spicuous place on premises and vehicles from which milk is sold or distributed 
or in which milk is kept or delivered. 


ARTICLE II. 


SECTION 1. No milk shall be kept for saie or distribution, or handled, trans- 
ferred from can to can, or stored, in any stable or similar place or in any room 
used in whole or in part for domestic or sleeping purposes. 

Sect. 2. Milk shall be stored or regularly mixed, cooled, or poured from can to 
can only in a room not directly connected with a stable or stables, provided with 
a tight floor, and kept constantly neat. and clean, the walls of the room being of 
such a nature as to allow easy and thorough cleansing; or in some room approved 
by the Board of Health of the city or town in which the milk is to be sold or dis- 
tributed. The room aforesaid shall contain proper appliances for washing and 
sterilizing all utensils actually employed in the storage, sale, and distribution of 
milk in said building, and all such apparatus and utensils shall be washed with 
boiling water or sterilized by steam regularly after having been so used. 

Sect. 3. No urinal, water-closet, or privy, shall be in the aforesaid room or 
any room directly connected therewith. 

Secr. 4. All milk directly after it is drawn from the cowshall be at once 
taken to, and be at once filtered, cooled, and stored in, some such room as is de- 
scribed in Article II., Sections 1 and 2. 


ARTICLE III. 


SECTION 1. Milk kept for sale in any store, shop, market, bakery, or other 
establishment, shall be always kept in a covered cooler, box, or refrigerator, 
properly drained and cared for; and while therein shall be kept tightly corked or 
closed, and only in such location and under such conditions as shall be approved 
by the local board of health. 


ARTICLE IV. 


SECTION 1. All cans, bottles, or vessels of any sort used in the sale, delivery, 
or distribution of milk to the consumer, must be plainly marked with the name 
of the owner of the milk route from which said milk is delivered, and must be 
cleaned or sterilized by the milk dealer before they are again used for the same 
purpose ; and it shall be deemed a sufficient reason for forfeiture of license for any 
milk dealer to fill or use in any way a milk vessel for any other substance than 
milk. 
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ARTICLE V. 


SECTION 1. Every person engaged in the production, storage, transportation, 
sale, delivery, or distribution of milk, shall immediately, on the occurrence of any 
case or cases of infectious disease, such as typhoid, scarlet fever, or diphtheria, 
either in himself or in his family, or amongst his employees or within the building 
or premises where milk is stored, produced, sold, or distributed, take care that the 
local board of health is notified of such case or cases, and at the same time sus- 
pend the sale or distribution of milk until authorized to resume the same by the 
local board of health. 

SeEcr. 2. It shall be unlawful for any person suffering from a contagious or 
infectious disease, such as typhoid fever, scarlet fever, or diphtheria, to handle, 
transport, deliver, mix, taste, work over, or distribute milk, or to be in or about 
places where milk is stored, sold, or distributed, or to serve as a milker or milk- 
man. No vessels which have been handled by persons suffering from such dis- 
eases shall be used to hold or convey milk. 


THE PRESIDENT.— The next business upon the programme is 
“Remarks on the Use of Formaldehyde by Dr. Parks of New York, 
Dr. Brough of Boston, and others.” Dr. Parks, of New York, is not 
here; and I understand some one will read his paper. 


Mr. Charles E. Davis, clerk of the Boston Board of Health, then 
read Dr. Parks’s paper, as follows : — 
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EXPERIMENTS WITH FORMALDEHYDE GAS 
AS A DISINFECTANT. 


BY E. M. PARKS, M.D., 


BACTERIOLOGIST OF THE NEW YORK BOARD OF HEALTH. 


At the suggestion of Dr. H. M. Biggs, I undertook, in March, 
1897, a series of experiments for the purpose of testing the value 
of formaldehyde gas as a disinfectant for health department pur- 
poses. Later Dr. Arthur R. Guerard, assistant bacteriologist to 
the department, joined me in carrying on the work. The investiga- 
tions were made in the health department laboratories of the city 
of New York, and the most important conclusions reached may be 
summarized as follows : — 

1. Disinfection of infected dwellings. 

The interior of dwellings may be superficially disinfected by 
means of formaldehyde gas, all apertures being tightly closed, when 
employed in the proportion of not less than 1 per cent. by volume 
strength (that is, by the evaporation, in a suitable apparatus, of six 
ounces of the 4o per cent. solution of formaldehyde per 1,000 
cubic feet of air-space), the time of exposure to be not less than 
two hours. 

Under these conditions the common, non-spore-bearing patho- 
genic bacteria are surely and rapidly destroyed, when freely exposed 
to the action of the gas. Spore-bearing bacteria are not thus, as a 
rule, destroyed ; but, as there is no need to use a disinfectant which 
will destroy spores, except in rare cases, such as anthrax, and as in 
these special methods can be carried out, this is of little practical 
significance in house disinfection. 

The penetrative power of formaldehyde gas, under the conditions 
ordinarily existing in house disinfection, is extremely limited, even 
when used in double the strength above mentioned, and with a 
very much longer exposure. Articles, therefore, such as bedding, 
carpets, upholstery, etc., should be removed to a disinfecting station 
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for disinfection by steam, hot air, or formaldehyde gas, in chambers 
specially constructed for the purpose. If this is impossible, the ma- 
terials to be disinfected should be as thoroughly exposed as possible, 
and for at least six hours, to the gas. 

2. Disinfection of bedding, carpets, upholstery, clothing, articles of 
leather, books, ete. 

These may be disinfected by formaldehyde gas in the ordinary 
steam-disinfecting chamber, the latter to be provided with heating 
and vacuum apparatus and special apparatus for generating and 
applying the gas, which should be used in the proportion of not less 
than 1o per cent. by volume strength, the time of exposure to be 
not less than eight hours. In order to insure complete penetration 
of the articles to be disinfected, they should be so placed as to allow 
a free circulation of the gas around them; that is, in the case of 
bedding, clothing, etc., they should either be spread out on per- 
forated shelves or loosely hung up. The addition of moderate 
heat (110 to 130 degrees Fahrenheit), with or without the aid of a 
partial vacuum, greatly facilitates the operation, the presence of a 
vacuum not being so important, apparently, as that of heat. 

For the disinfection of upholstered furniture and other articles 
requiring much space, a very large chamber, or, better, a room 
which can be tightly closed and heated up to at 1 2st 100 degrees 
Fahrenheit, is to be recommended in place of the ordinary chamber. 

In the disinfection of books it would be necessary to have the 
leaves kept open, so that the gas could pass through them, for which 
purpose a special apparatus might be devised. Shelves do very 
well, with books lying separate and on end. 

Articles of clothing, etc., may also be disinfected on a small scale 
by spraying them with a solution of formaldehyde (40 per cent.), 
and then hanging them in an air-tight chamber for twelve hours. 

3. Disinfection of ambulances and other conveyances. 

Ambulances and other conveyances which can be “ight/y closed 
may be disinfected by means of formaldehyde gas, when used in 
the proportion of 10 per cent. by volume, the time of exposure to be 
not less than one hour. No gaseous disinfectant, however, is ap- 
plicable to the disinfection of conveyances which cannot be tightly 
closed. 
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4. Comparative merits of the various methods tested of generating 
formaldehyde gas. 

a) The generation of formaldehyde gas by means of lamps, 
directly by the oxidation of wood alcohol, though simple in its 
application, is not to be recommended for disinfection, so far as 
our experience teaches, in such work as is carried on by health 
departments, for the following reasons: the yield of formaldehyde 
gas is uncertain; it is not devoid of danger from fire; it is rather 
expensive. 

(6) The method of generating the gas from solid formaldehyde 
(trioxymethylene pastils), as proposed by Schering, is simple, con- 
venient, efficacious in small rooms, and comparatively inexpensive. 
The multiplication of lamps, however, which would be necessary for 
use on a large scale, renders it impractical. Moreover, it has the 
objection of all lamps which are left burning unattended in a 
room,—the possible danger of fire. The simplicity and conven- 
ience of this method, nevertheless, commend it particularly for use 
on a small scale, either for deodorizing or disinfecting purposes. 

(c) The Trillat system of disinfection is excellent in many 
respects. It is efficacious and reliable. The chief practical objec- 
tions to its use are that the apparatus, being constructed to with- 
stand a high pressure, is heavy and cumbersome, and not without 
danger, that it is complicated and requires constant care and atten- 
tion, and that it is quite expensive. 

(2) Lastly, the method, as xow employed by the Sanitary Con- 
struction Company, of passing through a heated copper tube the 
formalin solution, is simple, easily managed by any one, devoid of 
danger, and convenient for transportation. It is still, however, 
more or less liable to get out of order and require repairs. We 
have lately found that the tube for the passage of the gas from the 
hot copper coil should be wide throughout, and should be a poor 
conductor of heat. This allows of increased production of gas, and 
lessens its deterioration in the tube. It is efficacious, and is the 
least expensive when the apparatus is to be frequently used. The 
apparatus, however, should be carefully constructed, and the opera- 
tion properly attended, in order to obtain constant results. 


5. Comparative cost of apparatus and of production of formaldehyde 
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and sulphur-dioxide gas per 1,000 cubic feet of space, to be superficially 
disinfected as in dwellings. As used by us, it was as follows : — 


(1) Lzly Lamp (large size) : 


Cost of apparatus .. . ovat a an OS 

Cost of disinfection per 1,000 ahi eon: or (ig Gente 25 
(2) Schering’s Disinfector : 

Cost of apparatus .. . Bim eh ue Aa 3-00 

Cost of disinfection per 1,000 orn eek See Adela .21 
(3) TZrillat Autoclave: 

Cost of apparatus (now reduced to about $60) . . . 100.00 

Cost of disinfection per 1,000 cubic feet . ... . 1It 
(4) Sanitary Construction oe Apparatus : 

Cost of apparatus. . a ey oe ae 

Cost of disinfection per 1,000 cable feet be sat 1S hapa 074 
(5) Sulphur Fumigation: 

Cost of apparatus. . 03 

Cost of disinfection per 1,000 pre Sei ‘ beniinn 

sulphur, 3 Ibs to 1,000 cubic feet . ...... .08 


Our trials have been made at temperatures between 50 and 110 
Fahrenheit, in hospital wards (30,000 cubic feet), in dwellings, 
and in tight chambers. Typhoid, diphtheria, and staphylococcus 
cultures were employed. Thick and thin threads were used. The 
thin threads were always sterile after disinfection, except on window- 
sills and just in front of doors. The thick cords were frequently 
not sterilized completely by the methods of room disinfection above 
described. 

In a word, we have found formaldehyde much better and less 
destructive than sulphur, though subject to some of its limitations, 
especially in the slowness of its penetration. 


At this point the President, Dr. Walcott, retired from the meeting ; 
and Vice-President Dr. S. H. Durgin presided during the remainder 
of the meeting. 


THE PRESIDENT.— There are other papers and remarks to be 
made upon this same subject, and we will defer the discussion until 
we have heard the other papers. The next will be by Dr. Brough, 
of Boston. 
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THE USE OF FORMALDEHYDE IN HOUSE 
DISINFECTION. 


BY DAVID D. BROUGH, M.D. 


These series of experiments with formaldehyde gas were under- 
taken at the request of the Board of Health of the city of Boston. 
The objects of the investigation were to find, if possible, the value of 
formaldehyde as a germicide for surface disinfection, its powers of 
penetration, and what reliance could be placed on its general applica- 
tion as a practical disinfectant in house disinfection such as occurs 
in the routine of health work. The first experiments were under- 
taken during the summer months, with especial reference to its 
germicidal qualities; and the second series in the fall had especial 
reference to the amount of the gas that it was necessary to generate 
to accomplish satisfactory results. 

The experiments were all made in the various houses of the city 
that required disinfection on account of their having contained cases 
of contagious disease. The diseases for which disinfection was per- 
formed were scarlet fever and diphtheria. No selection was made in 
the rooms. They were taken as they came, from day to day, and 
were scattered over various portions of the city. Most of the rooms 
were in the poorer class of tenements in the central and densely 
populated areas of the city. Most of the tests were made in single 
or double rooms. A few occupied the whole suite. 

The apartments were prepared for disinfection in the following 
way. Closet and wardrobe doors left open, drawers of bureaus and 
chests partly opened. The bedding, bedclothes, and wearing apparel 
loosely spread out or hung up to present as much surface as possible 
to the action of the gas. The crevices of the windows, cracks of 
doors, fissures about walls and flues, were closed by covering them 
with strips of gummed paper. This paper comes in rolls, is about 
two inches wide, and is very convenient and easy to handle. It 
closes the crevices very effectually, and prevents the escape of a large 
amount of gas that would otherwise occur. 
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The gas was generated from the ordinary 40 per cent. aqueous 
solution of formaldehyde. The apparatus used for generating the 
gas was the autoclave, manufactured by the Sanitary Construction 
Company. In the first series of experiments the autoclave was left 
in the room and the room sealed as the gas had commenced to be 
discharged and it was seen that the apparatus was working properly. 
The amount of gas to be generated was known by the amount of 
alcohol in the lamp beneath the autoclave which was used for heating 
the solution. In two of the first series the gas was passed into the 
room by means of a rubber tube and brass pipe inserted into the 
keyhole. The amount of solution in the cylinder at the commence- 
ment and at the end of the experiment was carefully measured. 

At first, a small amount of calcium chloride was mixed with the 
solution of formaldehyde ; but later the aqueous solution of formalde- 
hyde alone was used. 

The materials used in making the tests were silk threads and 
squares or strips of gauze, which had first been carefully sterilized 
by heat. They were then allowed to soak in freshly prepared twenty- 
four hour pure bouillon cultures of the organisms to be tested. After 
the threads and squares of gauze had been thoroughly saturated with 
the organisms, they were allowed to dry in the incubator at a tempera- 
ture that would remove the moisture, but not interfere with the 
vitality of the organisms. The tests were all made with dried cult- 
ures, as this is the condition in which we would ordinarily meet them 
in the rooms requiring disinfection. In the dried condition the 
organisms are supposed to be more resistant to the action of 
germicides. 

The bacterium regularly used was the bacillus of diphtheria. 
Other organisms, the staphylococcus aureus, typhoid, and anthrax, were 
occasionally used; but the diphtheria was used alone in the larger 
majority of cases. It was chosen because it is the most frequent 
known bacterium for which disinfection is required and the patho- 
genic organism most commonly met with. It represents a type of 
pathogenic organisms that have a fairly good resisting power to the 
action of germicides, and stands for a fair average of the non-spore- 
bearing pathogenic bacteria. 

These threads and squares of gauze were taken to the apartments 
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to be disinfected, and distributed in various parts of the room just 
before the gas was allowed to escape. The outside door was sealed 
with paper strips, and allowed to remain closed for the usual period 
of from five to six hours. 

Control cultures to prove the presence of the bacillus were made 
in every case. This was done by selecting one of the test threads or 
squares of gauze from among those to be used before the others 
were placed in the room. The bouillon was always carefully steril- 
ized and tested before being used. The controls generally gave an 
abundant growth in from 12 to 24 hours, 

At the end of the allotted time the room was opened. The gas 
was usually present in such an amount that it was impossible to enter 
at once. After a few minutes’ airing it was possible to enter and get 
the threads, this gas causing only a temporary smarting of the eyes 
and irritation of the nose and throat. The threads were then picked 
up with sterilized forceps and placed in bouillon, which was brought 
to the room, or then placed in sterilized test-tubes and placed in 
bouillon in the laboratory. Possibly, placing them direct into the 
nutrient bouillon removes any slight degree of contamination from 
transfer. 

The culture tubes were placed in the incubator at 37 degrees 
Centigrade, and allowed to remain for 72 hours or more. They were 
examined every day, but the results were only drawn from presence 
or absence of growth at the end of 72 hours. It frequently happened 
that no growth would appear at the end of 24 or 48 hours, while at 
the end of 72 hours there would be a very abundant growth of the 
organism. This would show that the organisms on the surface had 
been killed, but that those that were more deeply imbedded in the 
thread had not been destroyed, and regained their vitality as they 
were gradually soaked out under the influence of the bouillon. 
Whenever a growth appeared in the bouillon either in 24, 48, or 72 
hours, a secondary culture was made on blood serum, and the prepa- 
ration examined microscopically to prove conclusively the nature of 
the growth. 

The materials and media for making the tests were kindly furnished 
at the bacteriological laboratory of the Harvard Medical School by 
Dr. Ernst; and to him and his assistant, Dr. J. W. Coolidge, I am 
deeply indebted. 
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The first series of experiments were made during the months of 
June, July, and August, 1897. 


EXPERIMENT I. Room, 1,136 cubic feet, 32 ounces used. Exposure was for 
5 hours. 24 serum tubes were freshly inoculated with pure cultures of 
staphylococcus aureus, diphtheria, anthrax, and typhoid. At the end of 72 
hours there was growth present at the bottom of all the tubes, while there 
was none at the top. 

II. Room, 1,204 cubic feet, 2 windows, 1 door. Dried cultures on silk threads 
of anthrax, aureus, diphtheria, and typhoid. These threads were placed in 
the bottom of sterilized test-tubes, and distributed in various positions of 
the room. The tubes were all placed upright. Exposure was for 5 hours, 
and 32 ounces of the gas were used. At end of 72 hours all the organisms 
gave abundant growth except the typhoid. This apparently poor result is 
to be explained from the fact that the formaldehyde and air being of about 
the same specific gravity, a cushion of air formed at bottom of the tubes 
and prevented the gas from gaining access to the threads. 

III. Room, 1,144 cubic feet, 32 ounces used. Aureus, anthrax, typhoid, and 
diphtheria on 8 dried threads used. These tubes were placed in the hori- 
zontal position, and the threads placed near the outer end. No growth 
in any except the anthrax. 

IV. In this and the subsequent experiments the bacillus of diphtheria alone was 
used. 20 dry threads of diphtheria. Room, 1,352 cubic feet, 3 doors, and 
2 windows; regenerator placed in centre of the room; room closed for 5 
hours; amount, 32 ounces. Threads placed as follows: 5 on various parts 
of the floor; 2 on chairs; 1 thread, 15 feet long, from ceiling to floor; 4 
in one layer sheet; 2 in pockets of clothes; 3 between mattresses; 3 be- 
tween pillows. Result, 72 hours: 4 on floor, sterile; 1 on floor, growth of 
non-pathogenic organism; I on chair, sterile; 1 on chair, growth of non- 
pathogenic organism; 2 in sheets, sterile; 2 in sheets, growth of diphtheria 
bacillus; 1 long thread from ceiling to floor, sterile; 2 in pockets, sterile; 
3 between mattresses, growth diphtheria bacillus; 3 between pillows, 
growth diphtheria bacillus. 

V. Room, 900 cubic feet; 8 diphtheria threads; exposure 5 hours; amount, 32 
ounces. Result: 2 on floor, sterile; 1 on chair, sterile; 1 loosely wrapped 
in blanket, sterile; 1 in trousers’ pockets, sterile; 1 between pillows, growth 
diphtheria bacillus; 1 between 2 mattresses, growth diphtheria bacillus; 
I in centre feather pillow, growth diphtheria bacillus. 

VI. 5 dried squares of gauze, with diphtheria bacillus. Room, 594 cubic feet, 
2 doors, 1 loose flue; room closed for 6 hours; amount, 28 ounces. Pieces 
of gauze placed in various portions on the surface. Result: 3, sterile; 2, 
growth of non-pathogenic organism, a spore-bearing bacillus. 

VII. 6 dried squares of gauze with diphtheria. Room, 2,002 cubic feet, 2 
doors, 2 windows; amount, 48 ounces; room closed 6 hours. Result: 1 
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placed in wardrobe, sterile; 1 placed on floor, sterile; 1 placed om top of 
bedstead, sterile; 1 placed in fold of sofa, growth of diphtheria bacillus; 
1 placed between 2 mattresses, growth of diphtheria bacillus; 1 placed 
in 4 folds of quilt, growth not pathogenic. 

VIII. 7 squares of linen cloth, with diphtheria bacillus. 2 rooms adjoining, 
with a capacity of 2,079 cubic feet, 2 windows, 1 door; rooms closed for 
6 hours. Result: 1 placed in bureau drawer, sterile; 1 placed on floor, 
sterile; 1 placed on mantel, sterile; 1 placed on table, sterile; 1 placed in 
dressing-gown pocket, sterile; 2 placed between mattresses and pillows, 
growth of diphtheria bacillus. 

IX. 9 threads and squares of cloth. Room and closet, 1,494 cubic feet; 
room closed for 6 hours; amount used, 32 ounces. Result: 3 placed on 
top of mattress, sterile; 1 placed on top of bedstead, sterile; 1 placed on 
top of pillow, sterile; 1 placed on floor, sterile; 1 placed on floor, growth 
slight of diphtheria bacillus; 1 placed on top mattress, growth not patho- 
genic. 

X. 11 dried diphtheria threads. Room, 700 cubic feet, 1 door, 1 window; room 
closed 6 hours; amount used, 25 ounces. 3 placed on floor, sterile; 3 
placed on top pillow, sterile; 3 placed in centre pillow, growth; 2 placed 
between mattresses, growth. 


In this first series of experiments the results were practically 
harmonious in every case. Out of the 45 threads and squares 
of gauze used in testing the disinfection of surface in the right rooms, 
39 were absolutely sterile, 5 gave growth of non-pathogenic organ- 
isms, 1 gave growth of diphtheria bacillus, showing that in more 
than 97 per cent. the diphtheria bacillus was killed when exposed to 
the action of the gas; and the result was same, whether the expos- 
ure was 5, 6, or 7 hours. 

Of 9 threads placed almost superficial, such as wrapped loosely 
in sheets or placed in pack, 6 were sterile, and 3 gave growth. 

Of the 17 threads used in testing deep penetration, such as plac- 
ing between mattresses or pillows or in the centre of feather pillows, 
there was a growth in every case. 

The average temperature of the days of the tests were 72 degrees 
Fahrenheit. 

The amount of solution used was 27 ounces to the 1,000 cubic 
feet. There was in several of the experiments some calcium chlo- 
ride used; but this amount was not measured, and the average 
amount of the pure solution would be somewhat less. 
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The conclusions that can be drawn from these expriments are : — 

(1) That formaldehyde gas is a practically complete surface ger- 
micide. 

(2) That it has very little or no penetrating power. 

The next series of experiments was undertaken during the months 
of October, November, and December. These tests were carried 
on under practically the same conditions as those done during the 
summer. Rooms were of the same general class of tenements. 
The Sanitary Construction Company regenerator in the first form, 
and also in a new form, was used, with a coil of pipe under the 
cylinder, through which the solution of formaldehyde passed and be- 
came vaporized. The gas was introduced by the brass pipe passed 
through the keyhole. The exposure in all except one case was for 
five hours from the time the gas commenced to be discharged. 
The tests were silk threads on which diphtheria bacilli had been 
dried. Conditions were the same as in the previous series of ex- 
periments. The second series of experiments was undertaken with 
a view of finding out the relation between the amount of gas gener- 
ated and the amount of sterilization accomplished. It was claimed 
that small amounts of the material would accomplish the same re- 
sults as larger amounts, and some tests were made with this in view. 
Some twenty-one rooms were used. The tests were entirely for 
superficial disinfection ; and the test threads were placed in various 
portions of the rooms, on the floor, mantles, etc. 

The following is a summary of the results in some of the experi- 
ments made during October, November, and December. The results 


are simply an average of the amount of the gas that was used in the 
various rooms. 


I. 5 ounces to 1,000 cubic feet; 12 diphtheria threads. Result: growth in 

every Case. 

II. 6 ounces to 1,000 cubic feet; 12 diphtheria threads. Result: growth in 
every case. 

III. g ounces to 1,000 cubic feet; 9 gauze strips. Sterile, 1; growth, 8 to 6 
were of non-pathogenic organisms. 

IV. 10 ounces to 1,000 cubic feet; 5 diphtheria threads. Sterile, 1; growth, 4. 

V. 11 ounces to 1,000 cubic feet; 7 diphtheria threads. Growth in every 
case. 


VI. 11} ounces to 1,000 cubic feet; 5 diphtheria threads. Growth in every 
case. 
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VII. 114 ounces to 1,000 cubic feet; 1o diphtheria threads. Sterile, 9; 
growth, I. 

VIII. 12 ounces to 1,000 cubic feet; 8 diphtheria threads. Sterile, 2; growth, 6. 

IX. 14 ounces to 1,000 cubic feet; 8 diphtheria threads. Sterile, 7; growth, 1. 

X. 13 ounces to 1,000 cubic feet; 8 diphtheria threads. 2, sterile; 6, growth. 

XI 18 ounces to 1,000 cubic feet; 5 diphtheria threads. Sterile, 4; growth, 1. 

XII. 19 ounces to 1,000 cubic feet; 6 diphtheria threads. Growth in every 


case. 


Several tests were then made by increasing the amount to about 
30 ounces to 1,000 cubic feet, with the result that sterilization was 
accomplished in practically every instance. The only exceptions 
were in two instances, where, with an average of 30 ounces to the 
1,000 cubic feet, the results failed to be satisfactory. As these two 
cases were performed on very cold days, when the temperature was 
below 35 degrees Fahrenheit, the only inference that could be drawn 
was that the temperature had considerable action on the gas, as the 
other conditions were the same. The influence of the temperature 
appears to me to have considerable influence on the action of the 
gas. During the summer there was a good result, with larger amount 
in every case in rooms of the same character as in the fall. The 
only conclusion that can be drawn from these experiments is that 
under 11 ounces to the 1,000 cubic feet the action of the gas is 
very inefficient. From 11 to 20 ounces to the 1,000 cubic feet 
the results are very unstable, sometimes satisfactory and sometimes 
the reverse. With larger amounts the results are far more constant. 
The fact that the results with the same amounts with different ob- 
servers differ so much may depend on three factors: (1) the amount 
of leakage; (2) the influence of temperature; (3) the relative 
amount of humidity or moisture. 

The settlement of these three questions will very much increase 
our knowledge on the properties of formaldehyde. So far as our 
experience goes, we would draw the following general conclusions 
from our experience with formaldehyde. 

(1) That formaldehyde gas is a very efficient and practical germi- 
cide for superficial disinfection. 

(2) That its penetrating power under ordinary conditions is very 
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slight. For deep penetration it has practically no value. 
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(3) That larger amounts give much more constant and satisfactory 
results than small amounts. 

(4) That, other things being equal, the gas acts better at fairly 
high temperatures than at low. It also apparently gives better re- 
sults in warm, dry rooms than in those that are cold and damp. 

(5) That its action does not seem to depend on the length of 
exposure. In five hours’ exposure the results were the same as for 
a longer period. 

It may be here noticed, in conclusion, that the gas is not so in- 
nocuous to animal life as some writers have stated. While no 
experiments were made with this in view, it was observed that all 
the flies were invariably killed, and generally the bed-bugs. One dog 
and two cats, which were accidentally left in the rooms of different 
houses, and exposed to the action of the gas, were found dead when 
the rooms were opened. 


THE PRESIDENT.— We shall be very glad to hear from Professor 
Harrington. 


PROFESSOR CHARLES HARRINGTON.— Mr. President, I have done 
in the past few months more or less in the way of experimenting with 
formaldehyde, using it in different forms and with different lamps. 
My experience is that very much depends upon the conditions of the 
room,— that it is not so much how much formalin is used or how 
many pastils of formalin, but how much ventilation is going on all 
the time. But, experimenting in practically air-tight chambers, I 
found that three ounces of a 40 per cent. formalin solution will kill 
any kind of bacteria that are exposed in two hours and a half, and 
with larger amounts bringing it down to fifteen minutes and thirty 
minutes. But that is all in an enclosed space where ventilation does 
not occur. I experimented first in a room of 7,500 feet capacity, 
where night and day natural ventilation went on, and used about two 
quarts of formalin, and left the room for twenty-four hours. At the 
expiration of that time almost everything that had been put in as a 
test object where exposed was killed, and a test culture taken from 
parts of the room,—in the cracks and floor,—in addition to the 
bacteria that I introduced myself, was killed; but, then, substances 
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which were protected and substances that were moist escaped very 
largely. Then I went into another room of over 10,000 cubic feet 
capacity, and used pretty nearly four quarts of formalin, of 40 per 
cent. formalin, and left the room locked for the same length of time, 
— twenty-four hours; and in the morning so much ventilation had 
gone on, in spite of the fact that every ventilating outlet had been 
closed, that there was no trouble at all on entering the room. In 
other words, most of the formaldehyde had escaped, and only two or 
three of the test objects that had been introduced were killed. I 
repeated that experiment in a small room where there was oppor- 
tunity for natural ventilation, by reason of the fact that a lot of 
steam-pipes went through it, which raised the temperature of the 
room very much, and with the same experience there, and then 
experimenting in other rooms that were closed with double windows, 
and only a single door, which could be stopped with a wad of cotton 
at the bottom, with gum labels pasted over the keyholes, and got 
results which were practically the same as those in a glass cabinet. 
And, from all the experiments which I carried out, I came to the con- 
clusion that formaldehyde was a first-rate disinfectant for the service 
of disinfection, but not for any penetrating effect. It will penetrate 
in some instances; but its action in this way is such that one can 
hardly say the chances are so great that it will not penetrate that 
it can hardly be safely used with the idea that it will penetrate. I 
did succeed in killing typhoid and streptococcus inside the mattress ; 
but with the same organisms were imperfect spores, very highly non- 
resistant, pathologically considered, and they were killed, although 
side by side with the other organisms. And we succeeded in killing 
these same organisms on paper enclosed in cotton bags, using cotton 
such as is employed in making flour-bags, which is pretty full size ; 
but even then we were not always successful in killing them. So 
that still further confirmed me in the opinion that it was not a good 
penetrating disinfectant. I used all sorts of lamps. The lamp of 
the Sanitary Construction Company seemed to me rather faulty, in 
that the tube was so likely to clog; and, also, it takes such a long 
time to disseminate the gas. I think I got my best results with the 
formaldehyde in pastils, using the Schering lamp. It seems to me 
that that method has the advantage over the other, in that it is very 
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simple to apply. I do not think that it can be applied with danger 
from fire, because it is nothing but an alcohol lamp. The lamp 
itself is a basket that holds the pastils; is non-inflammable, being 
made of iron. There is nothing for the lamp to ignite, and it can 
only act on the pastils. Of course there is a slight possibility of 
danger, but it is so slight that it seems to me to be disregarded: 
whereas, in using the autoclaves under pressure, it seems to me, there 
was more or less danger of possible explosion. Anyway, I know that 
every time I got through using one without having it explode I felt 
very much gratified. The advantage, also, in the Schering lamp seems 
to me to be that, after you have lighted the lamp and shut the door, 
your work is done, so far as your presence being needed. You light 
your lamp, shut the door, and go away, and, when the lamp is 
burned out, the operation ceases: whereas, if you are using an auto- 
clave, you may have to stay by it, or have somebody else, for a 
matter of two or three hours. The first time I used the Sanitary 
Construction Company lamps, I began about twelve o’clock and 
knocked off at six,— and then I had only used about four hundred cubic 
centimetres,— and started in the next day with the lamp, after it had 
been properly fixed, and began at twelve, and got through somewhere 
about seven. And, if a man has a number of places to disinfect, it 
seems to me the element of time comes in there. 

It is true that the pastils are rather expensive. I think they are 
something like $7 a dozen, and you have to use two for every 35 
cubic feet of space; but there is another form of paraformaldehyde 
which is put on the market that is very much cheaper. It has some 
imported name which for the moment has escaped me. ‘They are 
now using it at the City Hospital in place of pastils, and I am 


informed they get equally good results but for the cost of the 
pastils. 





Then another element of expense is the original cost of the lamp. 
I suppose that autoclaves will be very much reduced in price, but 
this lamp that one uses with the Schering pastils costs only $7.50; 
and there is no particular reason why it should cost more than a 
dollar, so far as any work involved in its construction is concerned. 
There is no reason why you cannot use an ordinary lamp, with iron 
or copper gauze to hold the pastils. 
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The conditions of moisture certainly play a great part in the suc- 
cess of disinfecting with formaldehyde. I have tried to sterilize 
surgical dressing. I have taken comparatively dry dressing and 
pretty moist ones, soaked with pus, side by side, and have killed all 
the organisms in the dry dressing in a very short time, and have suc- 
ceeded only in killing those on the very surface of the wet dressing 
after an exposure of 10, 12, and 24 hours ; and I think it is safe to 
say that, where there is any appreciable amount of moisture, your 
agent is going to kill only on the surface, and no distance whatever 
away from it. 

I do not know, Mr. President and gentlemen, of anything else that 
I can suggest at the present time. 


THE PRESIDENT.— Dr. Chapin, of Providence, has experimented 
with and studied this question to some extent. I should be very 
glad to hear from Dr. Chapin. 

Dr. CHapin.— Mr. President, I cannot add anything to what has 
been said. I have not been uniformly successful; and, from what 
has been said this afternoon, I understand pretty well why I have 
not. It is because I have not used enough formalin. I have used 
for years the Sanitary Construction apparatus, and found it worked 
pretty well. Although it does get out of order and get stopped up, 
we have exercised a little mechanical ingenuity every two or three 
days to keep it in working order; but I have not used usually more 
than eight or thirteen ounces per 1,000 cubic feet, and the result 
has been I have succeeded during that time in sterilizing satisfactorily. 
I cannot see that the length of the exposure had anything to do with 
it, but the tightness of the room has a great deal to do with it. If 
you are going to use that apparatus, it is necessary to put a covering 
over the door. The keyhole is pretty small, but it is large enough 
for odor to pass through. Dr. Schwartz has a contrivance to pre- 
vent that, which he will show you. 

THE PRESIDENT.— We have been looking for Dr. Schwartz. I 
am glad to hear he has got something for us. 

Dr. ScHwartz.— I feel a little shy on the subject, and did not 
know I was to be called upon; but I suppose what Dr. Chapin 
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refers to is a screw-driver, very small in size, 





a very useful utensil 
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to carry in the pocket. With it you come to the keyhole, and screw 
in the door-knob; and, I suppose, pull the door inward or remove the 
door-knob without making a hole in the door. 

THE PRESIDENT.— These papers are open to general remarks and 
discussion. It is one of the most interesting subjects that we could 
have brought before the Association, and one about which we are 
asked more questions than almost any other. I hope that members 
of the boards of health who have questions to ask will now ask 
them, so thai gentlemen who are competent to answer may favor 
those gentlemen with their answers. 

Mr. BRIMBLECOM.— Mr. President, I would like to ask Dr. Brough 
if any record of any of the tests was made as to the consequence 
after seventy-two hours had expired. 

Dr. BrouGu.— Yes, I got them all. 

Mr. BRIMBLECOM.— Were they examined ? 

Dr. Broucu.— Examined those which were kept for about two 
weeks or ten days. Those that were sterilized had no growth. 
Occasionally, we have a growth of mould, nothing more. 

Mr. BrimBLEcOM.— I wanted to make that point clear, because 
we found at Newton that cultures that were sterilized at the end of 
three days sometimes had a growth at the end of six days. 

THE PRESIDENT.— Have any other gentlemen any other questions 
to ask or any other remarks to make? ‘There must be those here 
who have experimented with this disinfecting agent, and I know that 
there are a great many here who want to ask questions about it. 
Mr. Taylor, wouldn’t you like to make some remarks concerning any 
defects that have been mentioned ? 

Mr. TayLor.— No more than to say we have simply the improved 
apparatus, and have overcome most of those defects. I do not think 
perhaps I had better say anything. 

THE PRESIDENT.—I will call on Dr. Brough to close the dis- 
cussion. 

Dr. BroucH.—I have nothing to say, except, when we used the 
machines, it usually took about an hour to an hour and ten minutes 
to get a sufficiently large amount of gas through the keyhole. We 
now use the Sanitary Construction apparatus, and we usually have 
twenty-five to thirty ounces an hour pass through the keyhole when 
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used. As regards the difference between wet cultures and dry cult- 
ures, I see Dr. Parks and some men in New York have had experi- 
ments with them, and they claim the gas would act a great deal more 
easily on wet cultures than it would on dry; but my experience has 
only been with dry cultures. I do not use wet at all. 

PROFESSOR HARRINGTON.— Mr. President, in all the experiments 
that I made, using cultures, they were always wet; and I think they 
are more difficult to kill than dry. But what I mean in speaking of 
wet dressing is there is a chance for gas to penetrate, if wet, and to 
get at the organisms under the surface; and that would not do it, 
but, when they are dry, I think it might. 

There is one other thing I wanted to speak of ; and that is the use of 
calcium chloride with the formalin as recommended with the French 
autoclaves. I understand that they advocate the use of calcium 
chloride to prevent the formalin from being polymerised; but it does 
not prevent it. If you boil a little formalin with a small piece of 
chloride calcium, it will all polymerise, and I do not quite see the 
sense of using it in the machine. 

THE PRESIDENT.— I would like to ask Professor Harrington if he 
has used the formalin as a disinfectant or tested its value at all by 
evaporation in closed rooms? 

PROFESSOR HARRINGTON. 





Yes, I did that in one instance by di- 
luting formalin with water, and then boiling it cautiously. I could 
get rid of every bit of it without polymerisation; and it seems to me 
possible, therefore, to apply that on a large scale. I have mixed four 
litres of formalin with three of water, and put the mixture in a 
copper tank holding about ten litres, and then boiled it with a gas 
stove; and the next day, when I opened the room, I found in the tank, 
— of course, I had to have some means of shutting it off and know- 
ing how much there was left in the tank, so I had a glass gauge, and 
could see from the transmitter how high it was, and, when it showed 
me it was down to the bottom of the gauge, I shut off the gas. 
Then the next day I went in, and found a little over a quart left in 
the tank; and it was rather mushy from the polymerised formalde- 
hyde. I attempted to determine how much had been formed; but I 
could not get a filter, and threw it all into the funnel with a larger 
filter paper, and let it drain off, and when it had stopped,—I do not 
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know who weighed it,— but the mass weighed a little over a pound ; 
and then I put it into a covered dish, and let it stand to see if it 
would spread any more, and from day to day I could remove a few 
drams of liquid, and then it gradually got down to a few ounces. 
Then I left the cover of this dish off; and it all hardened up, the 
mass weighing perhaps an ounce. 

Mr. TayLor.— When polymerised, about 70 per cent. of it had 
evaporated ? 

Dr. HARRINGTON.— Yes, sir. 

THE PRESIDENT.— I was induced to ask this question from the 
fact of my wondering whether this 40 per cent. solution had any 
value as a germicide evaporated in a room; and this occurred to me, 
having observed its deodorizing effect under severe conditions,— 
a patient in quarantine in whom a necrosis of tissue was going on 
very rapidly, and in the presence of which you could scarcely 
breathe, the odor was so very bad. I directed the placing of a 
saucer, filled with the 40 per cent. solution of formalin, under the 
bed, when diluted so that the patient could bear it. It was con- 
tinued; and this odor, which was so unbearable all over the room, 
was completely dissipated. It was the most wonderful effect I ever 
observed, and I was wondering whether any experiments had been 
made to see whether it had any germicidal action under those con- 
ditions. 

PROFESSOR HaRRINGTON.— I think Dr. Doughty in New York did 
some work in that way. He put the formalin in open dishes in the 
room before he undertook his experiment, and he found that it did 
have germicidal action; but it was so comparatively slight that he 
felt that he could not recommend it. 

A MeEmBER.—I should like to ask, Mr. President, if any one has 
made any experiment with spraying formaldehyde, and using it in 
that manner,— a method that has been recommended. 

THE PRESIDENT.— Has any one had any experience in spraying a 
40 per cent. solution of formaldehyde? 

Mr. TayLor.— That has been used in Philadelphia, advocated by 
Dr. Abbott; but I believe it has been abandoned. 

A MeEmBER.— Mr. President, I can report one case of an extreme 
nature where a very weak solution of formaldehyde was used by the 
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ordinary spraying apparatus, destroying the whole matter at once. 
It was used with great success. 

THE PRESIDENT.— Are there any more remarks to be made on 
the subject? One gentleman has gone whom I hoped to ask to say 
something concerning our next meeting. I presume our next meet- 
ing will be held at Mr. Ellis’s farm in April. If there is no further 
business to come before the meeting, a motion to adjourn will be in 
order. 


Adjourned. 

















PUBLISHERS’ DEPARTMENT AND BOOK NOTES. 


In this department the publishers will include notices of such subjects, ger- 
mane to the scope of the /ourvna/, as would seem to be of interest to its readers, 
but which are not a part of the transactions of the Association. 


BOOK NOTES. 


Among recent publications, one of particular interest in the 
present war crisis is 7ie Wound Dresser (Boston: Small, May- 
nard & Co.). This book is a series of letters written during 
the war of the rebellion by Walt Whitman, while he was in the 
hospitals at Washington, voluntarily devoting himself to that 
work of humanity which is now so well known. Written with- 
out the idea of future publication, these letters are faithful and 
graphic accounts of daily scenes among the sick and wounded. 

In the first flood of patriotic enthusiasm, we are all too prone 
to forget that war means more than martial display and achieve- 
ment,— that it means also the pathos of suffering and death; 
and this is a phase of the question which humanity demands 
that we keep constantly before us. Zhe Wound Dresser is of 
peculiar interest and value in throwing side-lights upon such 
important matters as the inadequacy of the old war hospitals, 
the sad lack of equipment, the neglect of subordinates, and the 
untiring, unselfish, and sympathetic efforts of the surgeons. 
It may fairly be called a contribution, not only to general litera- 
ture, but to the authentic records of the progress of military 
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surgery. It is a layman who writes, to be sure; but the 
modern surgeon, reading his words, will perhaps value them all 
the more highly on account of the novel and unexpected lights 
which they throw upon the methods of relieving disease and 
wounds in times of extreme stress and danger. 


Polk’s Medical and Surgical Register of the United States 


and Canada is now undergoing its fifth revision. Physicians 


who have not given their names to the canvassers are urged to 
report to headquarters at once, giving full information. Ad- 
dress, R. L. Polk & Co., Detroit, Mich. 
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No. 1. 
Manufactured from design by Dr. H. C. Ernst, Bacteriologist of the Harvard Medical School. 
Made in three sizes. Illustration represents largest size. 

All our work is executed with great care and neatness, and we guarantee it superior to any of 
the imported work in this line. 

Our INCUBATORS and STERILIZERS are in use in the laboratories of Dr. H. C. Ernst, 
Harvard Medical School; Massachusetts State Board of Health, Massachusetts General Hospital, 
Boston City Hospital, Worcester City Hospital, Eye and Ear Infirmary, Boston; Danvers Insane 
Asylum ; and in other private laboratories. 

We shall be pleased to submit estimates. 


OFFICE AND FACTORY: 12 MARSHALL STREET, BOSTON. 
Telephone, 838 Haymarket. 
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EDMUND C. BurRKE, 


Funeral Director, 
Embalmer, 
and 


Furnishing Undertaker, 


Hotei Gorpon, Depot SouareE, 


Jamaica Pain, Boston, Mass. 


Open Day and Night. 


Telephone Connection. 


NOTICE FOR CREMATION. 


I will receive, for cremation, bodies coming by express to my address 
or any railroad station in Boston, and take charge of the same until the day 
and hour appointed for the incineration, when I will deliver the remains at 
the crematory. 

The fee for incineration is $30; and by sending me the Medical 
Examiner’s certificate if in Massachusetts, Rhode Island, or Connecticut, 
or, if from other States than those above mentioned, the certificates of 
two physicians, I will attend to procuring the necessary papers and mak- 
ing all arrangements. 

The Society recommends that the body be dressed as simply as 
possible, without metallic objects, and that the casket be of wood without 
metallic ornaments. 

In all cases the Society prefers to incinerate the body in the casket as 
received. 


Information cheerfully furnished. 
Prompt and courteous attention given all details relative to my pro- 
fession. 
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INCORPORATED UNDER THE 
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All applications for Cremation 
or any communications, should 
be made to Dr. E. H. BRIGHAM, 
19 Boylston Place, Boston. *%.% 
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SCIENTIFIC EMBALMING 
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Hermetically sealed contagion- 
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Telephone, 665 Boston 
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BLANKET CLEANSING Co. 


AND BEDDING WORKS, 
50, 52, 54 Call Street, 


LONG DISTANCE 
TELEPHONE 
265-2 Jamaica. 


JAMAICA PLAIN, MASS. 


We desire to call special attention to our new process of Naphtha 


Cleansing for Furniture and all Household Effects. 


It is the cheap- 


est, best, and only sure process for exterminating Moths and all 
insect life, and a certain disinfection after sickness. 


3EWARE OF WORTHLESS IMITATORS OF OUR PROCESSES. 
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The purest water obtainable is that produced by the 


AERO-WATER STILL. 


WE FURNISH PLANTS OF ANY CAPACITY, 
or supply the water in carboys or bottles at reason 
able rates. For all persons to whom our water is 
not readily accessible we recommend our 


FAMILY STILL yore 
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PURE, SAFE, HEALTHFUL, 
and PALATABLE WATER. 


AERO-DISTILLED WATER 
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MANUFACTURE OF 
= | | SODA WATER, GIN- 
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Aero- Distilled Water Co., a BOSTON. 


W. A. MURTFELDT COMPANY 
ASPHALT FLOORS 


BEST SANITARY FLOOR IN USE 


ARTIFICIAL STONE FLOORS and WALKS 


ROOFING 


GRAVEL, SLATE, AND METAL 


192 DEVONSHIRE STREET, BOSTON 


























BILLINGS, CLAPP & CO., 


144 HIGH STREET, BOSTON. 


We manufacture and deal in all the leading Disinfectants and Preservatives.. 


FORMALDEHYDE, CARBOLIC ACID, 


Borax, Boracic Acid, etc. 





ESTABLISHED 1828. INCORPORATED 1881. 
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OFFICE, L STREET, | BOSTON, Mass. 
SOUTH BOSTON, MASS. 


Our NOVELTIES IN PHYSICIANS’ 
CARRIAGES ARE UNSURPASSED. 
Works, Spectacle Island, Boston Harbor |. . 

| Send for cuts and prices. 
D. WEssTkER KING, PRESIDENT. 2 


TARRANT P. KinG, TREASURER. MENTION THIS JOURNAL. 
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THE MINNESOTA VACCINE STATION, 
ESTABLISHED IN 1890, 


For the propagation of pure, fresh, and typical Vaccine 
under every possible precaution. 


This Station is the outcome of difficulty in procuring reliable vaccine, and of a visit 
to all the best vaccine establishments in this country and abroad, and a study of their 
methods and results. The vaccine and methods of the Local Government Board Station 
in London, have been adopted here. Young and selected calves are used; the virus of 
typical vesicles is collected on ivory points, which, as soon as dry, are wrapped separately 
in parafline paper and put up in packages of ten. 

SALE OF VACCINE. All orders must be accompanied by the money, postal or 
express order, or bank draft. In emergency, “payment mailed” must be a part of 
the telegram. This rule is imperative to prevent loss to buyer and seller, and to avoid 
keeping petty and vexatious accounts. 

'S OF VACCINE ON POINTS. One point, 20 cents; two points, 30 cents; 
three points, 40 cents; four points, 50 cents; five points, 60 cents; ten points, $1; twenty 
to fifty points, at the rate of $8 per hundred; fifty to one hundred points, at the rate of 
$7.50 per hundred; over one hundred points in one order, $6 per hundred. 

Address all correspondence and payments to 


CHARLES N. HEWITT, M.D., Red Wing, Minn. 


This vaccine can be supplied by the agent for Maine. Address Miss M. I. LovEJoy,_ 
State House, Augusta, Me. 








ANDREW H. WARD, 


Consulting Agricultural Chemist, 
153 Milk Street, Boston, Mass. 





Fertilizer formulas furnished based on 
required conditions. For sale at market 
rates: Powdered Phosphate of Lime, Dis- 
solved Bone, Ammonia, Potash, and Soda 
Salts. 

Inodorous Mixed Fertilizers, with Pot- 
ash Salts, sold at Experiment Station 
Valuations. 

When Soda is substituted for Potash the 
price per ton is 20 per cent. less than 
station valuations, basing the value 
of the alkaline action of soda as equivalent 
to that of potash, 


ANALYSES GUARANTEED. 


Circulars sent upon application. 


For 10 cents, cash or postage stamps 
I willsend package Ward’s Inodorous 
Concentrated Soluble Plant Food. 


ENOUGH FOR 100 PLANTS. 


Your plants will blossom more full, and 
remain longer in flower. The fragrance is 
increased. The leaves grow larger, and 
have a deep, rich color. 





The Odorless Excavating Co., 
Pumps and Apparatus 
for Cleaning Vaults 
and Cesspools. 





Cities and towns furnished with com- 
plete outtits for the odorless excavation 
of vaults and cesspools. 

Hundreds of outfits at work daily in the 
United States. 

Full particulars and testimonials will be 
furnished on application. 





Send for Catalogue and Price List. 





ADOLPH LUNDIN, Proprietor. 


176 Tremont Street, 


LADIES. 
WEEK-DAYS: 9 A.M. to1 P.M. 
SUNDAYS: 1,30 to 6.30 P.M. 

GENTLEMEN. 
WEEK-DAYsS: 1 P.M. to 8 A.M. 


Hours: 


SUNDAYS: Until 1 P.M, and all night. 


Under Tremont Theatre, 


Boston. 


Telephone, 
Boston 2931. 


Expert Masseurs Always in Attendance. 


Our Baths have been highly recommended by many of the 


leading physicians in the treatment of Rheumatism, Colds, etc. 
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Surgeons’ Sterilized Supplies. 


Sterile Suture Materials. Splints and Splint Materials. 

Sterile Gauze Dressings. Patients’ Outfit for confinement, consisting 

Moist Medicated Gauzes, in glass contain- of large pad for the bed, Sterile Napkins, 
ers. Binder, Pins, etc. 

Plaster Paris Bandages, in air-tight cans. Special orders for confinement cases pre- 

Flannel Bandages. pared and sterilized. 

Gauze Bandages. A complete outfit furnished for surgical 

Cotton Bandages. operations in private residences. 


All Goods delivered Free in City Limits. 


PEAKE & BUzzeuL.  L. H. BUZZELL & VAIL, 


126 CANAL ST., BOSTON, MASS. 


Telephone, No. 1134 Haymarket. 
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dl) FE Bleachery St 7! 


Lowell, Mass. SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 
American Chloride of Lime. 


.» MADE BY... 


ELECTRO-CHEMICAL CO., Rumford Falls, Me. 





Particularly adapted to use 
for disinfecting purposes... 


FURNISHED IN PRIME HARD-WOOD CASKS OR IN BARRELS. 


LINDER & MEYER, Agents, 89 State Street, Boston. 





Myles Standish Spring Water 


‘From the celebrated [lyles Standish Spring, South Duxbury, [lass. 
PURE AND SOFT. NATURAL, SPARKLING. 

The waters of the spring are of exceedingly great purity, boiling from under 
an impervious clay, and are isolated from all sources of contamination. Endorsed 
by the medical faculty and the public as a positive cure for 


Stone in the 
Bladder, 


Rheumatism, 


Bright’s Disease 
of the Kidneys, 
Liver Complaint, 

Malaria, and Gout, Dropsy, 


Scarlet Fever. and Dyspepsia. 








L. BOYER’S SONS, Prop’rs, RAYMOND L. COVERT, Agent, 
90 Wall St., New York City. 169 Devonshire St., Boston, Mass. 


alatable ... 
Distilled Water. 


THE ONLY PERFECT 
TABLE WATER..... 





mera =—s- Possesses all Therapeutic qualities 
f ¥ claimed by the best Spring Waters, 
4] together with GREATER PURITY 
Wee) and PERFECT TASTE. 


We will have pleasure in supplying gratuitously 


on application liberal samples of our Water to 
any Physician or Hospital that desires to test 


its superior qualities. 
PALATABLE DISTILLED WATER Co., 


OFFICE AND LABORATORY 
40 WARREN AVENUE, BOSTON. 











The attention of Boards of Health is invited to 


NEUCHA TEL 
ROCK ASPHALT FLOORS 


For Hospitals, Water-closets, Stables, Laundries, Basements, Kitchens, Dwelling- 
house Cellars, Breweries, Manufactories, Warehouses, Courtyards, 
Walks, Driveways, etc. 

ADVANTAGES : 





They are Smooth, Hard, Dry, Fire-proof, Odorless, Non-absorbent, free from 
mould or dust, impervious to sewer gases, and for sanitary purposes invaluable. 


Estimates for cheaper Asphalt furnished, if desired. 
All Kinds of Artificial Stone Work. 


SIMPSON BROTHERS CORPORATION, 


166 Devonshire Street (Room 58), . . . . . . BOSTON 
eee 1155. 


i2th YEAR OF POLK’S 
EDICAL SURGICAL JREGISTER 


of the United States and Canada. 
The Fifth revised edition, to be issued in 1898, will embrace a list of over 


112,000 Physicians, with School and Class of Graduation. 
About 1,600 Hospitals and Sanitariums; also list of Asylums and other Medical 
Institutions. 
Medical Colleges and Faculty of each, in United States and Canada. 
Medical Societies. Medical Journals. Boards of Health. 
Medical Laws of each State. 
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Only Medical Register giving Alphabetical Index of all Physicians. 
There is no more direct or economical way of reaching the Physicians of the United 
States and Canada than by an advertisement in the Register; or, if you wish to circularize, 
the Register presents the list in convenient form for addressing. 


(@= Physicians are requested to respond promptly to request for in- 
formation. To insure correct insertion of name and college class, it should 
be sent to R. L. Polk & Co., Detroit. 


R. L. POLK & CO., Publishers, 


NEW YORK. CHICAGO. BALTIMORE. DETROIT. 















































BOSTON DAIRY Co. 


MILK CONTRACTORS 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


FINE BUTTER AND CHEE 


I}! Austin STREET 
CHARLESTOWN, MASS. 


D. WHITING & SONS, 


Dealers in Wholesale and Retail. 


MILK AND BUTTER. 


PASTEURIZED MILK 
AND CREAM wow'norice: 


472 RUTHERFORD AVENUE, 
BOSTON, MASS. 





A Great Sanitary Improvement. 


CLIMAX 
MILK PAIL. 


(PATENT APPLIED FOR.) 


“An Ounce of Prevention is Worth 
a Pound of Cure.” 


This pail has a removable cover, is 
strongly made of first-class tin, and is pro- 
vided with knee-rests which hold it in 
position while milking, and when not in use 
drop to the sides out of the way. 


It keeps Dirt, Hair, Stable Droppings, etc., out of the milk. 


It is the most practical milk-strainer pail on the market. The straining becomes a 
part of the process of milking, and the milk reaches the pail perfectly clean and pure. 





Simple, Effective, Economical. Endorsed by Dairymen and Sanitary Officials. 
Price per dozen, $11.00; per gross, $115.00. 
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THE MOST PERFECTLY EQUIPPED PLANT IN NEW ENGLAND 
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PASTEURIZED 
MILK 4x» CREAM 


Our Milk and Cream, obtained 
from a select herd of Jersey 
Cows, and prepared in the cele- 
brated Russell Pasteurizing 
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ment of the Lynn Board of 
Health, and are offered to the 
public, in glass jars, as an ab- 
solutely pure Pasteurized Milk 
or Cream for the use of 
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Creamery, 49 Berkeley Street, and C. H. Stone, 43 Lenox Street, Boston, or 
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Hygienic Articles of 
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Charlestown, Mass. 





The height of perfection. 
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Telephone Connection. in price and quality. 














